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REJECTED. 


I meT a maiden years agone— 

A maiden most divinely fair, 
With sunny eyes and face that shone, 
~ Love-lighted, to dispel my care. 


We walk’d, we talk’d, each smil’d: on each, 
Soft voices softer words would say, 

And fancies that transcended speech 

Fast whil’d the bright-wing’d hours away. 


To rest beneath the trees was sweet, 
What time the summer sun was low, 
And there, reclining at her feet, 
To watch her blushes come and go. 


At length I ask’d her, would she deign 
Accept the heart that clung to hers, 

And she said, smiking at my pain, 
‘*The fancy of a boy oft errs.” 


And so she stole my heart away, 
She stole it and she keeps it yet; 
Though youth and passion must decay, 
Time can not force .us to forget. 


I blame her not—I love her still; 

And though I mourn our parted lives, 
And pity her less constant will, 

"Tis something that my love survives, 


GEN. SHERMAN’S RESIDENCE, 
WASHINGTON. 


Tus residence was purchased from General 
Grant by Mr. A. T. Stewart and others, who 
presented it to General SHERMAN, with a purse 
of $35,000. It was originally presented to Gen- 
eral GRANT, who, in view of his removal to the 
White House, proposed to sell it. An offer was 
made for it, but this offer was not finally accept- 
ed, and thus those who desired to purchase it 
for General SHERMAN found an opportunity to 
carry out their design. The subscribers paid 
General Grant $65,000 for the house. It was 
a delicate tribute to General SHERMAN’s patriot- 


ic devotion to his country, and it’ was well de- 


served. In the brief and characteristic remarks 
made by General SHERMAN in accepting the gift, 


"to his own happiness. 
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he said that he would be glad.to receive at anly 
time as his guests those who had thus contribute 
These. tributes, coming 
from the most wealthy and patriotic of our citi- 
zens, have sprung from motives as pure,and as 
noble as the qualities which called them forth. 
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HON. JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Joun LotHROoP Mor-ey, the newly-appointed. 


Minister to England, was born in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, April 15, 1814. He was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1831, after which he 


- HON. JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


/ } 


passed a number of years in Europe, partly in 
travel and partly as a student at the Universities 
of Géttingen and Berlin. He returned to the 
United States and devoted himself to the legal 
profession. He soon abandoned this-profession, 


and during the next twenty years his attention“ 
_was chiefly directed toward literary pursuits. A 


novel entitled ‘‘ Morton’s Hope” was published 
by him in 1839, and a second, ‘‘ Merry Mount,” 
appeared ten years later. During this interval 
Mr. Mot ey revisited Europe for a few months 
as Secretary of Legation to the Russian Embassy, 
and contributed a number of historical papers to 
leading American periodicals. In 1851 he once 
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more returned to Europe in search of material 
for a work which he had long contemplated, and 
which, on its appearance in 1856, at once placed 
the author in the first rank of modern historians 
—‘*The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” He re- 
ceived in 1860 the degrees of D.C.L. from Ox- 
ford, and LL.D. from Harvard, and in the same 


a part of his.sequel to **‘ The Dutch Repub- . 


ic,” ‘* The History of the United Netherlands,” 
etc., was issued, the concluding volumes follow- 
ing in 1865. He was appointed Minister to Aus- 
tria in November, 1861, which position he occu- 
pied until 1867, when, on the occasion of the 
memorable M‘CRrRackKEN scandal, he tendered his 
resignation in the famous reply to Mr. Sewarp’s 
remarkable diplomatic circular. Since his return 
to this country he has taken no active pgrt in 
public affairs beyond making an elaborate and 
effective address advocating General Grant's 
election. J 


HON. JOHN JAY. 


JouN Jay, just appointed Minister to Austria, 
is of Huguenot descent, his ancestors having come 
to this country after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. His family has occupied a prominent 
and honorable position from the beginning of our 
history. His grandfather, Joun Jay, was Pres- 
ident of the First Congress, and was Minister 
from this country to England, and also to Spain. 
He was one of the Commissioners who negotiated 
the treaty of peace. 

Joun Jay’s father was Judge Jay, 
who was a prominent leader in the constitutional 
anti-slavery movement. JOHN, the subject of 
our sketch, was born in 1817, and was graduated 
at Columbia College in 1836. He studied law with 
DantEL Lorp—Mr. Evarts, the late Attorney- 
General, being one of his fellow-students. Hewas 
engaged upon many very important cases, in one 
of which the leading opposing counsel was Dan- 
IEL WEBSTER. He twice presided over the New 
York State Convention ‘of the Free-Soil party. 
Mr. Jay has twice visited Europe, the first time in 
1848, on which occasion he passed some months 
in England, where he was cordially received by 
a large and influential circle; and again in 1865 
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and 1866, when he presided at a Thanksgiving 
dinner at the Grand Hotel, Paris—the first re- 
union of Americans subsequent tothe war. Dur- 
ing this tour-Mr. Jay was elected President of 
the Union League Club, an office to which he 
has three distinct times been re-elected. Apart 
Arom his professional and public career Mr. Jay 
has nobly maintained the traditional reputation 
a ; of his distinguished family by the publication of 
| ‘numerous literary. productions, which have been 
devoted to the discussion of questions of public 
interest. 
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Mr. SUMNER’S SPEECH. 
N R. SUMNER’S speech upon the English 
treaty is a very forcible statement of the 
whole subject, andsthe sternest arraignment of 
England. [is the more effective that it is evi- 
dently the speech of a true friend of that coun- 
try and of peace, made in the calmest and least 
rhetorical tone. The speech is a comprehen- 
sive and not diifuse survey of the position and 
conduct .of England throughout the war, and 
ean hardly fail to excite the profound attention 
of the most thoughtful Englishmen. 
Belligerency, says Mr. Sumner, according to 
Cannineo’s rule, is a fact, not a principle. ‘The 
recognition of rebel belligerency upon the sea, 
_ where the insurgents had no ship and_no port, 
and upon the land, where they had only showed 
a rebellious disposition, was virtually to create 
the Confederacy as a belligerent, and to place 
it upon precisely the footing of a friendly Power. 
It opened all the warlike resources of England 
| te the rebels, equally with the United States, at 
a time when, by international law, it was incum- 
bent upon England to prevent her soil from 
. being used as an arsenal to equip assaults upon « 
foreign governments. ‘To attempt to justify 
} * this conduct because of the use of the wortl 
blockade in President LrxcoLn’s proclamation 
is a technical evasion which is not systained by 
fact, and if it were is wholly inadmissible. To 
declare neutrality was, under the circumstances, 
to proclaim equality between the United States 
Gove ‘rmpment and the rebellion. 
: ‘hen came the building of the pirate ships, 
| | and Lord Russet himself admits that the es- 
al hy cape of the A/abama was a ‘scandal and re- 
proach.” Her departure was the sailing of a 
hostile expedition from England against this 
country. ‘It was not a commercial transaction ; 
was anactof war. This act was continuous, 
and renewed by'the entertainment of the pirate 
in English ports. Mr. SumMNEr’s description of 
the British origin and support of these ships, and 
the applause with which the House of Commons 
received the anti-American taunts of Mr. Larrp, 
the builder of the A/abama, is very striking and 
powerful. This conduct was aggravated by the 
hot haste with which England placed herself at 
the commercial disposal of the rebels, and by 
the flagrant departure which it involved from’ 
the anti-slavery policy of England officially de- 
In the words of Joun Bricut, En- 


clared. 
. gland hurried to *‘ give aid and comfort to the 
fonlest of crimes.” 


gut when, despite the efforts of England, 

the rebellion succumbed, without one friend- 

ly word, without a syll: ible of regret, England 
proposes to submit the question of lia- 
hiliss tv a tribunal in which chance plays its 

part. This,and this only. In the case of the 


Leopard and Chesapeake, when the United States 
were a small Power, Cannine offered to make 
. reparation for any alleged injury to the sover- 
eignty of the United States. He disavowed 
ie act: he offered to restore the statu quo 


a: far as practicable, and to make pecuniary 


‘ ai 
eompensation.- In the case of the Caroline 


Cord Asunmcerron expressed the regrets of his 
G overpment, making atonement to the national 
-ereignty which had been outraged. In the 
present case there is an unprecedented injury 
to the mational sovereignty —a vast private, 
saul an almost incalculable public loss; and 


cand offers to leave the private claims toa 

| chance tribunal. Now the private loss .is a 

small part of the whole. The national loss in- 

cludes the reduction of our tonnage, the whole 

p aralysis of our mercantile marine in all its 

amifications and relations, and the prolonga- 

tion of the war. For this chief and vital and 

moral injury England not only offers no method 

cf reparation, but the treaty does not even allude 

to it. Mr. Sumner concludes by the declara- 

tion that the question should not be left open, 

for it may involve war with a nation with whom 

s lie would have “ more than peace; ‘more even 
than concord.” . 

It will be seen that the Senator does not pro- 

pose the articles or. even the conditions of a 

nh iveaty, His speech states the light in which 


the question should be viewed, and the princi- 
pies.that should control its settlement. ‘The 
‘jury done by England to the United States is 


both meterial and moral; it involves both in- 
dividual and national loss. ‘* No nation ever 
hefore received such injury frqm a_ foreign 
Power,” says Mr. SumNer; and he implies, al- 
though he does net say, that the reparation 
must. be as exceptional. There must be an 


ucanowledgment by England of her regret at | is expended in this business, and in sneering at | 


& 


the unfriendly error she committed, and a 
proffer of readiness to pay both individual and 
national damages; the former to be determined 
by fair appraisal, the latter by a mutual agree- 
ment of the extent of responsibility. This last 
understanding, which is very vague, is still, in 
Mr. SumMNER’s view, the important one. But 
how to determine whether England shall, in 
satisfaction of the national loss, assume the 
expenses of one or two years of the war, is a 
very perplexing question. 

We must think, as we have always believed, 
that this kind of moral injury between nations 
is hardly susceptible of a pecuniary settlement. 
But intelligent Englishmen must now surely see 
that, without a generous expression of regret at 
the enormous and unfriendly act which England 
directed against this ‘country when the war 


began, no treaty for damages and no pleasant 


international feeling is possible. If, as we 
have thought, a real surrender was made by 
England in the dry, formal terms of the treaty, 
it is now evident by the vote of all parties in 
the Senate, and by the virtually unanimous 
expression of national feeling, that the implied 
or inferential acknowledgment is not sufficient. 
There must be a frank, full, generous confession, 
such as one truly honorable man would make 
to another. Without this, in some form, there 
can be no treaty; and the precedent which 
England has established may suddenly turn and 
rend her. That fear, indeed, would merely 
move the proud scorn of an Englishman. if the 
precedent were just. But it was a precedent 
unfriendly, unjust, untenable ‘in international 
law, and therefore to be openly and generously 
renounced. 

But should this be done by England the 
moral account seems to us to be as fairly closed 
as when one honorable man apologizes to an- 
other. The aggrieved person does not insist 
further upon pecuniary reparation for his in- 
jured honor. He asks only in addition that 
computable losses may be satisfied. When, 
therefore, England shall have made the ex- 
pression of regret which Mr. Sumner demands, 
there will remain only the question of damages 
for actual and proved losses. If, however, the 
London Yimes speaks as truly the sentiment 


of England as Mr. Sumner that of the United . 


States, there will be no present settlement. 


OUR FRIENDS THE ENEMY. 


TWENTY-ONE States have ratified the Equal 
Suffrage amendment—the Democratic party ev- 
ery where opposing. Now in party warfare, as 
in all other, there is a conduct which wins the 
respect of the foe, as there is one which moves 
his contempt. Four or five years ago equal 
suffrage was defeated in Connecticut by a ma- 
jority of seven thousand. Last spring the 
Democrats elected their Governor by nearly 
two thousand majority, and three Members of 
Congress: In the autumn the Republicans 
carried the State for Grant. This spring, 


when, according to the Democrats, equal suf- 


frage was the issue, the Republicans elect their 
Governor and gain two Members of Congress, 


beating the Democracy in their strongest holds ; _ 


and because the majority for Governor is small- 
er than that for President, the papers of 
which we speek deride the meagre and dismal 
majority! ‘The Democratic party are more 
signally defeated in the State than they have 
been for many a year, and instead of frankly 
acknowledging the fact, and seeing that it is fu- 
tile to fight upon an issue settled and settled 
again, one of their organs feebly peeps that it 


isn’t much of a shower, and another gravely de-' 


clares that it is the natural consequence of not 
sticking to WapE Hampron’s platform of last 
July! 

The one great truth of our recent politica) 
history is, that the Republican and Democratic 
parties were opposed upon the issue of slavery. 
The Republicans won at the polls and upon the 
field of battle, and again and again and again 
at the polls. They have emancipated the slaves. 
They have given them civil rights. They have 
given them political rights. At each step they 
have appealed to the country, and have been 
supported. They have been intrusted with the 
government for four more years. Their new 
administration begins by the plain declaration 
that equal rights-shall be every where protect- 
ed and the laws every where enforced, and by 
the urgent recommendation that the amend- 
ment to the Constitution be adopted, which 
finally closes even the agitation of the ques- 
tion; and still the Democratic party piteously 
asks its absurd question, as a conclusive po- 
litical argument, “ Do a wish your daughter 
to marry a nigger ?” 

It perceives that there is a prejudice in the 
country against color, but it is unable to see 
that the country has learned the mortal peril of 
indulging that prejudice. Instead, therefore, 
of accepting the facts, however much it may de- 


‘plore them—instead of joining issue as to the 


better method of securing an equality which is 
inevitable, the Democratic party ridicules the 
negro, and argues against him, and denounces 


him, and belies him, and all as if there were. 


really a hope of reducing him again to some 
kind of vassalage. The whole Democratic force 


_ Spain, and will probably be confirmed. 


the President. The party papers hare nothing 
to say but that every thing is wrong, nothing to | 
‘propose but that every thing be undone. 


As usual, the Democratic party hopes for re- ‘ 


invigoration not from fair debate of great poli- 
cies, but from the readmission to political priv- 
ilege of those who repudiate the American prin- 
ciple of the equality of all citizens. But that 
will not be enough. The prejudice against col- 
or when it was a bulwark of the system of which 


| the Democratic party was the defense was in- 


valculably usefa] ; but with the fall of the sys- 


tem the appeal to the prejudice is pointless. 


There is no insight, no heroism in the Demo- 
cratic leadership. The party is but a disorder- 
ly camp of the disaffected and disappointed. 
It must find some newer ground than hostility 
to equal rights, or relinquish the hope of suc- 
cess, unless the conduct of the Republican 
party, where it has a majority, as in the Legis- 
lature of New York, shall persuade the country 
that there is really no-choice between the par- 
ties. But even in such instances as the Legis- 
lature of which we speak, it is the duty of all 
good citizens to remark that it is the combina- 
tion of a few Republicans only with the Demo- 
crats that does the mischief. 


THE GOVERNOR'S VETO. 


THe extraordinary Broadway Railroad bill, 
of which we spoke last week, and which gives 
the control of the chief streets in the city of 
New York to a few persons named or their as- 
signs, has been apparently defeated by the pros- 
peet of a veto from the Governor. The bill for 
a railroad in One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street having been presented to the Governor 
he returned it to the Senate with a decisive 
message. ‘The motion to lay the veto upon the 
table was carried by a vote of 46 to 11. The 
next day the Broadway bill came up for a third 
reading, and it was tabled by its friends, who 
did not dare to bring it to a decision. And let 
it be observed by those who think that, both 
parties are equally interested in such schemes, 
that the 13 nays were all Republicans, and the 
18 ayes were all Democrats except four, Messrs. 


- HumMPHREY, Mattoon, VAN PETTEN, and WILL- 


rams. We hope that Governor Horrman will 
have an opportunity to veto this bill also. We 


should be glad to see a Democratic Governor . 


defying the Democratic ring of the city of New 
York. 

_ The principle of the veto is very distinctly 
stated by the Governor, and it is perfectly sound 
and of universal application. ‘In my judg- 
ment,” he says, speaking of the Sixth and Eighth 
Avenue railroads, *‘ the Legislature had no more 
right in morals to give away these privileges 
and déprive the tax-payers of the city of their 
just rights in respect to them, than they had to 
impose a direct tax of the same pecuniary ex- 
tent for the benefit of the persons named in the 
bill.” Nothing could be truer. Here is a fran- 
chise for which two millions of dollars have been 
offered, and they are spurned. Indeed, the very 
offer only revealed to the men bought with the 
stock—if any such there were—the real value 
of their bribe. Here is a bill which authorizes 


a company to collect seven cents fare, and a re- 


sponsible offer is made to do the same work for 
three cents fare, and it is laughed at. The game 
was made. The booty was virtually in pocket. 
Amendment after amendment, designed to save 
their money to the people, was voted down by 
the Democratic leaders of the enterprise, as- 
sisted by a few Republican allies; and it was 
the hope that the bill might be pushed through 
before the public understood its character. 

If its friends call it up again and succeed in 


_ passing it, the Governor mtst necessarily veto 


it—an act which would bring him in direct con- 
flict with his party friends, and seriously im- 
peril his political prospects. It has been, indeed, 
suggested that the whole affair is a party plot 
to enable the Governor to pose as an austere 
advocate of public justice and economy. But 
is ** putting rather too fine-a point upon 

" although we certainly think that the au- 
thik of the proclamation in regard to the city 
electoral frauds last November ought very care- 
fully to improve every opportunity of seeming 
to favor common honesty in politics. 


THE FOREIGN APPOINTMENTS. 


Tue nominations to the chief foreign missions 
have been received with general favor, with one 
or two exceptions. There are but two nations 
with which we are likely to have any scrious 
difficulties or questions of which the treatment 
will require ability and experience—these are 
England and Spain. 
to England, takes with him the entire confidence 
of the country, which, we presume, has general- 
ly supposed that he would be appointed to that 
post. 

Mr. Henry S. Sanrorp is nominated to 
It is 
urfderstood that Mr, Sanrorp has the support 
of Mr. Sumner. If that be so, it must be only 
because of Mr. SuMNER’s conviction that Mr. 
Sanrorp has the peculiar sagacity and knowl- 
edge which are sure to be demanded of our 
Minister in Spain. We are not aware of any 


oppertrelty that he has — of testing his { there is some mistake in this report, but it comes_ 


‘gard with the utmost satisfaction. 


Mr. Mor.ey, who goes . 


capacity for delicate diplomatic negeliition ; 
but upon such a point the Senate will probably 


| trust the judgment of so wise and experienced 


& man as Senator Sumner. If he is con¥inced 
from his personal acquaintance with Mr. San- 
FORD, and his official knowledge of Mr, San- 
ForD's diplomatic ability, that he is equal to 
the Spanish Mission under the present circum- 
stances, the Senate will undoubtedly listen with 
great deference. But we hope sincerely ‘that 
the Senators will reflect that it is in-no sense a 
personal affair, and that the position at this 
time demands the highest capacity. 


Mr. Joun Jay goes to Austria, the first im- © 


portant official recognition, we believe, of his 
long and spotless and faithful advocacy of the 
principles which at last control the Government. 
This is one of the appointments which is in- 


-stinctively and universally approved. Ex-Gov- 


ernor CurTIN of Pennsylvania is appointed to 
Russia. Governor CurtTin’s name is familiar 
to the country as one of the War-Governors, 
but there is not a very clear knowledge of his 
powers. He was a candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, but the great States generally have 
a candidate, and he was urged for a place in 
the Cabinet. His appointment to Russia is 
generally felt, we should say, to be a proper 
one, for the War-Governors are very. gftefully 
remembered. 

“Mr. Bancrort will undoubtedly remain for 
the present in Prussia, and Mr. Marsu in Italy. 
They are both most accomplished and efficient 
Ministers, and such as the country ought to re- 
Indeed, it 
is pleasant to reflect that, whatever objection 
may be urged in some instances, the foreign 
representatives of the United States, as a body, 
are most heartily in sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of the Government and the spirit of the 
people. They are no longer the lackeys of 
slavery and the apologists of rebellion. They 
are no longer afraid to assert that they believe 
in the great truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with which we parted from Europe ; 
and they need no longer blush, if they are hon- 
orable men, under scorching taunts at a slave- 
holding republic of equal rights. A man has 
only to recall our foreign representatives of a 
very few years ago to perceive that nothing can 
more truly reveal to Europe the immense and 


beneficial change which the war has wrought in 


this country than the character and views of the 
chief men who now officially represent the 
United States in Europe. 


ANOTHER GLIMPSE AT THE © 
LEGISLATURE. 


Ir is with indignation as well as regret that 
the friends of public decency and order, who 
have earnestly supported the, principles and 
worked for the success of the dominant party 
in the country and in this State, observe the 
conduct of some who still claim to belong to 
that party, yet who connive at such enormities 
as the Railroad bill in the State Legislature, of 
which we speak elsewhere. No party can af- 
ford to have such friends. No party can sur- 
vive the reputation which it must infallibly, al- 
though unjustly, bear from the corruption of a 
Legislature in which it controls the majority. 
As we write the Legislature has not adjourned. 
The Republica have, we believe, a majority 
of twenty-two votes in the Assembly, and of one 
votein the Senate. If this Legislature shall be 
stigmatized as the worst that ever assembled in 
Albany, which party—however innocent as a 


party—must bear the blame? There are most. 


noble and true and tried Republicans in both 
Houses—men upon whom suspicion does not 
dare to breathe; but it is not their action, it is 
that of those who selfishly combine with the en- 
emy,-which casts the odium upon the Legisla- 
ture. 

If the debates of the Legislature were pub- 
lished the people of New York would’be amazed. 
Thus the Committee on Elections, after waiting 
for three months, finally reported in favor of 
Mr. Hawkins, who contested the seat of Mr. 
Decker from Richmond County. It was the 
first case taken up by the Committee, and was 
plain throughout. The registry in one of the 
districts was clearly illegal, and the four Re- 
publican members of the Committee decided to 
throw it out, and the chairman—a Republican, 


Mr. HeGEMAN—#80 reported, and gave the seat 


to Mr. Hawkins. A Democratic minority re- 
port was offered that Mr. Decker retain his 
seat. Now we learn that the chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Heceman, a Republican from 
Dutchess, said, or very plainly implied, in his 
speech, supposed to be in favor of his own re- 
port, that Mr. DECKER was an extremely agree- 
able person, and that it seemed, after all, rath- 
er hard to unseat him at the end of the session 
especially as he was not charged with personal 
complicity i in the fraud ! 

That is to say, the Republicans i in Richmond 
County having at last, and for the first time, 
succeeded in electing a Republican member of 


Assembly, a Republican from Dutchess insinu-. 


ates that it is very hard to give him his seat, 
which is occupied by a person no more entitled 
to it than the Pope of Rome, because-he is what 
is called a good sort of fellow! We hope that 
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to us from the best authority. And it is certain | 


that, when it was moved to substitute the mi- 
nority for the majority report, Messrs. Bemus, 
Crang, W. H. Stuart, D. Stewart, 
and Truman, all Republicans, are mentioned 
in the Zribune as voting in favor of the motion ; 
while Messrs. ALLABAN, Barse, Berry, Ran- 
pALL, and WEED, also Republicans, according 
to the same authority, dodged. The motion 
to substitute was lost. But when a motion 
was made to postpone for a week the consider- 
ation of the report it was carried by the aid of 
nine Republican votes. _ 

‘ The reasons of such votes are not to be sought 
in doubts of the testimony, but in log-rolling, in 
the tickle-me-and-I'll-tickle-you policy, in the 
fear of members that if they vote to support 
the report they will alienate votes necessary for 
their own measures. We are yet to see whether 
a Republican Assembly will deprive a member 
of the seat to which his claim has been estab- 
lished, and in favor of. whom the Committee has 
reported. If it does so, we remind our friends 
elsewhere that it is not because of the action of 
the party, but of a few persons init. The great 
body of the Republicans voted against post- 
ponement and against the substitution of the 
minority report. They will vote, if the oppor- 
tunity is offered, to give Mr. Hawxxrns his seat ; 
but if he loses it, either by a few votes or by 
adjournment, it will still be a Republican Leg- 
islature that deprives a Republican of the seat 
to which his lawful claim has been established 
to the satisfaction of the Committee of Investi- 
gation. 


SENATOR SPRAGUE AS CRITIC. 


THE most extraordinary political episode of 
ihe moment is the oratory of Senator SpracuE, 
of Rhode Island. After several years of silence 
he has suddenly, and it may be said loudly, be- 
yun to \speak so that the whole country hears, 
Je began by lamenting the general decay of - 
Virtue in the country, and by especially de- 
nouncing the-Senate as composed of lawyers, 
and therefore a very dangerous and despotic 
body. This was followed by the statement of 
a financial theory which proposes that the Gov- 
ernment shall furnish capital to the needy; and 
in remarking upon the power of capital Mr. 
Sprague, as an illustration, held up to national 
scorn and derision what he was pleased to call 
‘‘a great family” in Rhode Island, which, at the 
- beginning of the war, had made to him, as the 
representative of another great family, the most 
‘odious business proposition. He further illus- 
trated his illustration by decrying the conduct 
of the rich young men who were in the first 
regiment sent from Rhode Island to the war, 
and especially in denouncing the imbecility and 
cowardice of General BurNsIDE, its commander. 

To this extraordinary oration, which occupied 
some hours in the delivery, and in which he de- 
picted with fond elaboration the enormities of 
the “* great family,” Mr. Spracue’s colleague, 
Senator AnTHonY, replied in a speech which 
certainly showed that the ‘‘ great family” was 
not destitute of patriotism, and that the eriti- 
cisms of Mr. SpraGue upon the conduct of the 
first Rhode Island regiment were singularly 
inharmonious with historical facts, Senator 
SPRAGUE says that General BurNsipeE desert- 
ed his regiment at the first battle of Bull Run 
and “sought safety in safe places,” an assertion 
which is fully answered by the smile it kindles. 
To call Burnsip£ a coward islike calling Grant 
a knave. 

The Senator continues : 

“With blanched face I was begged by the com- 
mander, who was stupefied. by the million dollars, to 
go to the rear and surrender the troops, as he would 
not have them cut up. Twice, Sir, was I thus solicit- 
ed. Did I spurn with contempt or not the miserable 
and cowardly proposition? Sir, we were disgraced.” 


Now at this ‘time Mr. Spracug was Governor | 


of Rhode Island. In the next month the Legis- 
lature of the State commended in the warmest 
terms the bravery and skill of Burnstps, and 
suggested that he be made General and placed 
in command of all the Rhode Island troops. 
Governor Spracug, exactly a month from the 


day on which he now says that Burnstp# made » 


to him miserable and cowardly and disgraceful 
propositions, wrote to BurNSsIDE as follows: 


“The people of Rhode Island will long remember 
your services to them and ti» our common country. 
No man, I believe, jn the history of the State has, in 
£0 short a time, more firmly entwined himself around 
the hearts of our people than yourself. I take this op- 
portunity to tender you my sincere thanks for the cord- 
ial: and patriotic spirit which has actuated you in all 
our intercourse since the commencement of the war.” 


In his message at the opening of the next 
session of the Jjegislature, in 1862, Governor 
SPRAGUE speaks \of the victory of Roanoke as 
due to nothing but Heaven and “the energy of 
Burnysipr,” and alludes to his ‘‘ personal inter- 
Course with that brave and gallant man.” It 
is plain enough that the friends of General 
- BurnsipE, may safely leave Senator SPRAGUE 
» tothe demolishing blows of Governor SPRAGUE. 

Of course, for the public attack upen private 
and respected merchants there can be no ex- 
Cuse, To the- Senator’s detailed statement 
that they madé: base business propositions—a 
Statement made in the Senate of the United 
- States upon his personal authority, and heard 
throughout the: country—the members of ihe 


A 


House oppose fh Ea denial; and if it is to 
be viewed as a question of personal veracity, 
Senator Spracue can hardly expect that his 
assertion will prevail against that of the gentle- 
men whom he accuses. In his denunciation 
of ‘capital Senator should remember 
what nobody else forgets, that his own political 
career is Believed to have illustrated both its 
power and its unscrupulousness. It is certain- 
ly the received tradition—which may indeed be 
untrue—that the Senator buys voters like sheep, 
and has bought his way into every position that 
he has held. A man who makes such mad 
onslaughts upon the character of other men 
invites criticism of his own. Does Senator 


SPRAGUE mean seriously to challenge such a_ 


contest ? 


THE CARRYING TRADE. 
York, 
Harper's Weekly: 

‘Dear Srz,—I recently observed an editorial on 
Exports and Imports, in which you regret that the 
latter exceed the former in value. That a similar 
state of affairs may be profitable for Great Britain you 
are ready to grant, but add that our experience is the 
revetse of the experience of that country. _ 

“Wherein? Principally, you state, because we are 
not carriers, and lose the transportation as well as the 
most of the bankers’. profits incident to the traflic be- 
tween different countries. 

‘¢ Will you allow me to doubt the soundness of your 
conclusion? And as you may have little confidence in 
the argument of an unknown writer, I will quote from 
the article on Exchange, last edition of the ‘ Eucyclo- 
peedia Britannica,’ vol. ix., p. 436: 

‘<Tt is of little importance, so far as the interests of 
commerce are concerned, whether a nation carries its 
own imports and exports or employs others. A car- 
rying nation appears to derive a comparatively large 
profit from its commercial transactions. But this ex- 
cess of profit is seldom more than a fair remuneration 
for the capital it employs and the risk it incurs in 
transporting commodities.’ 

** Again: 

‘¢¢In the United States the value of the imports, de- 
duced from the custom-house returns, always exceeds 
the value of the exports. And, though we have been 
accustomed to consider the excess of exports over im- 
ports.as the only true criterion of an advantageous 
commierce, the practical politicians of America early 
discovered [Prrkin on the Commerce of the United 
States is here referred to) that the real gain of the 
United States has been nearly in proportion as their 
imports have exceeded their exports.” 

“_ e that you are y to grant that previous 
to the late war this discovery oF the practical politicians 
of this country embodies a true statement of the re- 
sults of our foreign commerce, although in such flat 
contradiction to that bugbear and myth—the balance 
of trade against us—which one sees so often in the 


newspapers. If true previous to the war, can it be 


false now? We are shipping bonds abroad in large 
quantities, it is true, but do we get nothing for them? 
We get what we prefer to the bonds, else the exchange 
would not go on. We are simply borrowing money 
at a certain rate per cent., and the vital question ‘is, 
Can we afford to pay the rate (with the present dis- 
count on our securities in London over seven per 
cent.)? It is very well to say, Keep the bonds at 
home, and pay the interest to our own people; but 
how is this to be done if the money which the bonds 
will bring is worth more to us than the bonds them- 
selves? And if it was not worth more, of course the 
exchange would cease. The wealth of a nation is the 
wealth of its individuals; are they not, as a whole, 
capable of taking care of it? It may be answered 
that in exchange for our bonds we get too many silks 
and laces, too much wine and other commodities add- 
ing comparatively nothing to our wealth. But they 
add to our comfort and desire for living in more taste 
or more luxury. Take away this desire; and you re- 
move the mainspring of exertion, the very cause which 
drives this country onward in its creation of wealth 
and power with such tremendous momentum. 

“If it were possible to produce every article of taste 
and luxury, as well as every other of utility and need, 
within our own: limits, would it be wise? Keep our 
bonds, produce every thing we want, export our cot- 
ton, tobacco, and cereals, and import only gold. China 
has done precisely this for two thousand years, and is 
just learning better. 

** Yours, etc., Cc. P.M.” 


The criticism of C. P. M. upon what we ex- 
pressed with respect to the danger of a constant 
excess of our imports over our exports, after 
being mislaid, now appears, and we readily 
publish it, as it presents views which many 
entertain. 

The theory which our correspondent adopts, 
that there is no danger in this excess, that 
it is of no consequence whether we are the car- 
riers or employ others, comes from a suspicious 
source. They are the doctrines of Great Brit- 
ain, which strains every nerve to be the carriers 
of others, and to produce at every foreign port 
that very excess. Her theory and her practice 
differ very widely, and the latter will be more 
generally followed. 

The loss of our carrying trade, which was 
one of the consequences of her unfriendly pol- 
icy during the war, is seriously felt in every 
commercial port. The rejection of the treaty 
lately arranged in England for the settlement 
of the Alabama claims is dye to the profound 
conviction widely entertained that the damage 
extended far beyond the value of vessels and 
cargoes destroyed on the ocean, and rose to the 
magnitude of a nearly irreparable injury. Why 
did England seek to destroy this trade and to 
absorb it for herself? Her profits re largely 
augmented by being the chief carrier. The 
policy contributes to her strength upon the 
ocean and to her internal strength. The tax 


in the shape of advanced freights, is felt in all 
our markets, and indeed in our whole industry. 
Do those who shape the policy of England act 
upon the theory that ‘It is of little importance, 
so far as the interests of comnterce are con- , 
cerned, whether a nation carries its own im- 
ports and exports or employs others?” We 
submit that they do not, and that her aim has 
been for ages to be mistress upon the sea, 

But reducing it to the mere economical ques- 
tion, is not the inference just that the capital 
and industry employed in the carrying trade 
meet with a fair reward, and that it is material 
to every enterprising nation to engage init? If 
the profit upon this trade is paid to our own 
ships are we not so much the better off than if 
it were paid to foreign people? The policy 
which would induce us to forego this profit 
on the ground that it ‘‘is only a fair remu- 
neration for the capital” ‘‘and the risk” would 
apply with equal force to other industries, and 
turn them all over to Great Britain. 

So far as concerns the danger resulting from 
an adverse balance of trade the country has had 
some bitter experience which can not easily be 
forgotten. The panic of 1837, and of 1857, 
would not have occurred but for the export of 
gold and silver abroad to pay the accumulated 
balance of debt due to foreigners. ‘The sub- 
stratum of our paper currency having been too 
largely expelled from the country the structure 
could not stand. But yet there were evidences 
of such apparent prosperity during the partic- 
ular years of the excess of imports over ex- 
ports that many were misled, and perhaps nev-. 
er knew what it was that produced their mis- 
fortune. Our correspondent concedes that we . 
gre now selling bonds actively in Europe. We 
are now incurring a debt abroad the proportions 
of which are known to be immense. 

What are the concomitants of this impru- 
dence? From this port our exports for the 


}. month of March, exclusive of nearly two mill- 


ions and a half of specie sent abroad, amount 
to only about twelve and a half millions of dol- 
lars at currency value ; while our imports for the 
same month, at a gold value, amount to nearly 


| thirty-five millions. At Boston the excess was 


in thesame direction, very nearly five millions to 
one. We are very probably exporting from 
Southern ports more than we import ; but when 
we arrive at the total of exports and imports for 
the year a large balance will be found against us 
notwithstanding the great price paid for our 
cotton, and that a large demand will exist for 
our agricultural productions. 7 

The ability of the country to sell its bonds 
‘freely to foreigners is due to the abundance of 
money in the markets of Europe—which abund- 
ane¢e is caused in part by the sole use of paper 
money throughout the United States in our or- 
dinary transactions, and the want of activity in 
business at this particular juncture abroad. - 
Under other circumstances it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to run so heavily into debt ; 
and the question should be maturely weighed 
whether we derive any solid and permanent ad- 
vantage from these large imports, and in what 
this policy is to terminate. . 

These imports are not of a character to aid 
the country in. returning to specie payments. 
On the contrary, they hinder and obstruct this 
object. “Ihe time will come when we shall feel 


severely the obligation to pay in gold fifty: mill- 


ions of dollars for interest moneys to the foreign 
holders of our public debt. Much of it is for 
the unusual and serious extravagance indulged 
in since the war—a weakness which waits for 
disaster to check it. 

As long as the credit of our bonds is main- 
tained—and we trust-this will ever be—no such 
‘panic as that of 1837, or the weaker one of 
1857, can occur, inasmuch as the currency of 
the country is not based upon gold, and can 
not be discredited or deprived of its debt-pay- 
ing quality among our own citizens—so far, at 
least, as concerns ordinary debts incurred among 
ourselves since the Legal-tender act; but seri- 
ous injury to individuals and to the country 
must arise from the fatal facility with which 
debts are incurred in ‘gratifying ‘“‘ the taste and 
luxury” which, in the view of our correspond- 
ent, constitute the very cause of the tremendous 
momentum with which we drive onward in the 
creation of wealth and power. 


NOTES. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Du CuaiLtu 
has been induced to deliver lectures to the young 
folks of New York in Steinway Hall. His lec- 
tures are appointed for April 23, 27, and 29, at 
four o’clock p.m. His remarkable success in Bos- 
ton, Brooklyn, and other cities, in this course of 
lectures, and his brilliant reputation a8 an author, 
ought to secure him multitudes of youthful hear- 
ers. | 


Tue Western Bookseller is a monthly publi- 
cation of the general form and appearance of the 
Publisher's Circular, which gives current literary 
intelligence, with notes and notices of new books. 
It aims ‘*to give book-buyers honest aid in the 
selection of purchases,” and will, we hope, be 
found as faithfol in that respect as it is useful 
and ‘attractive. It is issued by the Western 


she now imposes upon our agricultural products, | News Company in Chicago. 


THE FUTURE. 


_A FIcuRE wanders through my dreams 


And wears a veil upon its face, 
Still bending to my breast it seems, 
Yet ever turns from.my embrace. - 


And sometimes, passing from my sight, . 
It lifts the veil as it departs, | 
And eyes flash out with such \a light . 


As never dawned on waking hearts. 


There is no need of sound or speech 
Or toiling through the troubled years ; 
The rapture of that smile can teach 
More than a century of tears. - 
And this I Know, if it could move 
Out of my dreams into my days, 
One service of unbroken love . 
Should fill and crown my ife with praise. 


Love with no doubts and no demands, 
But generous as a southern June— 

Vast brotherhood of hearts and hands, 
Choir of a world in perfect tune— 

No shallow sunset-films to gild Ae 
Far summits which we dare not climb, 

But ceaseless charms of hope fulfilled, 

. Making a miracle of time. 


How sure, how calm, the picture seems! 
How near it comes, beheld, possessed ! 

It is not only in my dreams 
I feel that touch upon my breast. 

It thrills me through the barren day, 

_ It holds me in the heart of strife, - ~ 

No phantom-grasp that melts away, ; 

’ It seems—it is—the touch of Life! 


We look into the heart of flowers 
And wonder whence their bloom can rise; 
The secret hope of human hours “ 
» Is hidden deeper from our eyes. 
In helpless tracts of wind and rain 
The work goes on without a sound; 
And while you weep your weak “In vain,” 
The flower is growing underground. — 


We know the lesson; but a cry, _¢@ 
Bitter and vast, is in our ears); 
One life of fruitless misery ' 

Shakes all our wisdom into tears. 
Thronged by the clamorous griefs that say, 
‘* Behold what is, forget what seems,” 

I can but answer, “ Welladay; 
There is that figure in my dreams.” ” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


Tue session of the Senate, which begun on the 12th 
of April, has been occupied in the cqnsideration of 
treaties and in the confirmation of the President's 
new nominations. On the fifst day of the session 
four naturalization treaties were ratified: one with 
Baden, a second with Wurtemburg, a third with 
Hesse, and a fourth with Belyium. These were all 
drawn up on the basis of the treaty established with 
the North German Confederation. 

The President sent in the following nominations: 
J. for Minister to England; J. Russcll 
Jones to Belgium ; John 8. Carlisle to Sweden ; J. Li, 
Clay (colored) to Liberia ; mom A. Hurlbut to Bo- 
gota; Silas A. Hudson (colored) to Guatemala; Eben- 
ezer D. Bassett (colored) to Hayti: Andrew G. Curtin 
to Russia, and John Jay to Austria. | 

On the 18th, the Alabama Claims treaty was reject- 
ed in the Senate by 54 votes. The only vote in its fa- 
vor was that of M‘Creery, of mp tie The follow- 
ing additional nominations were sent in by the Presi- 
dent: Thomas H. Wilson as Minister to. Mexico; 
Henry T. Sanford to Spain; William A. Pile to Bra- 
zil; and William A. Howard to China, in place of 
John Ross Browne.—The Naturalization Treaty with 
Great Britain was ratified by the Senate. 

On the 17th, the President nominated A. T. Torbert 
Minister to San Salvador, and A. L. Russell to Ecua- 
dor. Roth were Generals in the Army of the Potomac. 
—The Senate confirmed the nomination ofC. C, Crowe 
to be Governor of New Mexico, also that of Edward 
M. M‘Cook to be Governor of Colorado. . 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The M‘Ardle case came up before the Supreme 
Court, April 12. The appeal was dismissed for want 
of jurisdiction. 

General Ely Parker, the Indian officer who served 
through the war, and until recently on the staff of 
General Grant, has been nominated as Commissioner ~ 
of Indian Affairs. 

Dr. Benjamin Ayer, a member of the Georgia Lezis- 
lature, was found on Friday morning lying dead by 
the road@ide, near Louisville, Georgia. He had been 
shot between the eyes. 

Sweden and Norway sent 18,000 emigrants to this 
country last year. , 


ef 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


In the British House of Commons, on April 17, the 
debate on the Irish Church bill was resumed. Mr. 
Disraeli moved to omit the clause declaring that the 
union of the Churches of England and Ireland should 
cease January 1, 1871. The amendment failed, Mr. 
Gladstone securing a majority against it of 123. 

In the French Corps Legislatif, M. Thiers deno a 
‘‘the commercial liberty of Ftance as, like the polit- 
ical liberties of the French people, a farce. 

The Catalonia Volunteers from Spain have arrived 
in Cuba. 

The elections in Hungary and Croatia have resulted 
larcely in favor of the Deak party, which will have a 
major ty of one hundred members in the new Diet. 

All the old soldiers of the Republic and First Bm- 
pire are to have their pensions au ted, by order 
of the French Emperor, in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of the First Napoleon’s birthday, which will 
occur on the 15th August next. 
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THE MATE OF THE “ARETHUSA.” 
_ A MORE gallant ship than the Arethusa never 
sailed over the waters of the ocean. Swift, 
steady, and quick to obey her helm, she was 
the pride of her sailors and envy of other sea- 
men. 

As she sailed out of port on her last voyage to 
Hong Kong there was a little knot of people on 
her quarter-deck, who stood looking back in si- 
lence to the slowly fading shores. One was an 
elderly man, of mild and benevolent face, who 
seemed much more fitted to be a city missionary 


than any thing else. _He was the captain. Near | 


him was another of about the same age, short, 
thick-set, with an irfscible face and abrupt man- 
ner. A young*girl of extreme beauty leaned 
upon his arm. Her name was Helen Travers, 
and this was her father, a rich China merchant, 
who was taking her from boarding-school to his 
own far-distant home. As lovely as the dawn, 
amiable, and accomplish- | 

ed, her charms would 
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the 
léngth, rounding the Cape of Goed Hope, they 
passed into the Indian Ocean. . .. 

Long before this the characters of all on board 
had been plainly exhibited. . 

The Hon. Eugene Beresford: devoted himself 
unremittingly to the fair young heiress. In fine 
weather he was her constant attendant, and 
sought in every possible way to create a favor- 
able impression: This. he sought to do by tell- 
ing her of. the marvelous exploits:in- which he 
had been an actor; by land and sea, in different 
parts of the world. He had been in the wilds of 
America, through the pampas of South America, 
over the. steppes of Asia; and in almost every 
clime and-zone he had performed deeds of valor 
and heroism:.. Tales like these, narrated with 
the impressive air and deep voice of Beresford, 
exalted him greatly in the mind of the inexpe- 
rienced young girl. 

Yet ‘Beresford had arival. In his haughty self- 
complacency he at first ignored the rivalry alto- 


gether, but atlength he could not help noticing it. 


‘Fhe young mate in his own way was no less assidu- 


_ous than himself ithis attentions. He it was who 
in sunshine arranged awnings and seats for Miss’ 


Travers. He it was *¥hose hand was ever ready 
to assist her over thé treacherous decks; and, 
worse than all, he it was who monopolized the 
fair lady in 8to ys, when the Hon. Eugene 


Beresford was forced to‘lock:himself up and groan 
| in his state-room. . | 


The young mate had a handsome face anda 


musical: voice. Hé could tell Miss Travers all | 


the secrets of the sea, of perils on the deep, and 


dangers on a rocky shore. He could sing songs 


of love, and roving adventure, and death, and 
victory. Songs’ can often express. what ‘the 
tongue would not dare to utter in words, and 
so it needed but little penetration for Miss Trav- 
ers to see that. Talbot was overcome by a pas- 
sionate love for her that bordered on idolatry. 
In spite of their difference in rank she was not 
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shocked at the discovery. The young mate had 
intelligence beyond his station, and gentle man- 
ners that would have graced the highest in the 
land. She was flattered Dy her conquest, and 
gratified by the devotion of so pure and simple a 
nature as his. 

Such was the state of affairs before the voyage 
was half over, and as they entered the Indian 
Ocean. Talbot was manifestly feeding his heart 
with mad ambitious hopes, and Beresford was 
fast giving way to ungovernable jealousy. 

At first Beresford tried to cut ‘off his rival by 
mentioning the subject to Mr. Travers. The old 
gentleman was so fearfully indignant—not at the 
mate, but at his informant—that the latter did 


not dare to allude to the subject again. 


‘¢Zounds, Sir!” cried he; ‘‘ because.a bold 
‘sailor is polite to a pretty girl, do you pretend 


to think that he dares to hope to marry her! 


I wish my daughter to receive attention, Sir; and 
allow me to say, Sir, that you show very little 
courtesy to interfere in 


have made her a prize 
for any man, but they 
were heightened by her 
being the sole and de- 
clared heiress to the vast 
wealth of Mr. Travers. 
Such seemed to be the 
impression of a man of 
important air who stood 
at her elbow. This per- 
sonage gave himself out 
as the Hon. Eugene Ber- . 
esford, a traveler to Chi- 
na for the benefit of his 
health. He was the only 
one who spoke, and his 
conversation was address- 
ed solely to the lovely 
Helen Travers. 

The last who composed 
the group was Talbot, the 
mate of the ship. He 
was a man of small size, 
but muscular frame. His 
face was dark, and his 
eyes intensely black and 
plercing. His age did 
not seem to be over twen- 
ty-one, and his energy 
and skill marked him out 
as the real ruler of the 
vessel, 

The shore faded out 
rom view, and the first 
day of the voyage was suc- 
eeeded by others. They 
passed beyond the Bay of 
Biscay, and beyond the 
Azores; They sailed with- 
In sight of Saint. Helena, 
Whose stern cliffs tower 


, 
vast 


‘to — 


on high like the walls of 
a huge fortress ; and at 
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“ON! MY LADS!" CRIED TALBOT. “SWEEP THE DEVILS INTO THE SEA.” 


this way. Mr. Talbot 
knows his duty to his 
passengers, and his place 
on board this vessel.” 
Mr. Beresford being 
thus balked, resolved on 
another course. He be- 
gan a systematic perse- 
cution of the mate, and 
carried it out to a de- 
gree that was madden- 
ing. ‘The mate endured 
it all patiently, content- 
ing himself with remind- 
ing him that, as it was an 
officer’s duty to make the 
ship pleasant to passen- 
gers, he was unable to 
resent his conduct. Em- 
boldened by this forbear- 


for cowardice, Beresford 
grew worse and worse, 
and at length set no 
bounds to his insults. 
Impertinences of every 
kind, coarse jests at his 
expense, sneers, ridicule, 
and taunts of the most 
cruel and cutting nature, 
not only in public, but 
also in private, were 
showered upon the head 
of Mr. Talbot. The lat- 
ter, in spite of his pa- 
tience; showed how 
ly he was stung; but 
regard for the rules of 
the ship and the comfort 
of his passengers effectu- 
ally kept him from any 
exhibition of anger. 
‘Miss Travers looked 
with surprise at such 


ance, which he mistook’ 
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“ceenes as these. She despised Beresford for his 


treatment of the unoftending man, but she de- 
spised no less-what seemed to be the craven 
spirit of Talbot. She herself would have turned 
in fury to resist one tithe of the wrongs which he 
so meekly. Nor did she understand how 
any-one who called himself a man could bear 
such treatment. Her delicacy prevented her 
from making any.allusion to the subject; yet 
she showed less eordiality in receiving the polite 
attentions of Talbot. She even evinced greater 
pleasure fur Beresford’s society, in the secret hope 
that this might spur the other's latent manhood. 
In vain, however. ‘Talbot grew sad, and re- 


spectfully withdrew his-attentions. The change’ 


brought melancholy to her also, for she had 
learned to\take pleasure in the society of the 
mate, and-felt its absence to be a loss. 

Once at the table Beresford addressed a re- 
mark to Talbot of mere than usual severity. 

Miss Travers rose. 

‘*For shame!” said she. ‘If Mr. Talbot has 
not the spirit to resent this,.I will not counte- 
nance it by my presetice, “These scenes are pain- 
ful to me, and I will witness them no more.” 
She turned to go. 

Talbot sprang to his feet. His face was pale, 
and his eyes blazed with excitement. 

‘*f am no coward; I entreat you to stay, Miss 
Travers. I am bound by a solemn promise not 


P to raise my hand against any one on shipboard. 


But if you give the word [-will break all vows, 
suid this very moment I will hurl this puppy over- 
board,” 

‘** Bravo!”’ cried Mr. Travers, who had been 
bursting with rage and.contempt for Talbot’s 
pusillanimity.  ** Bravo! I say, Nell, for God’s 
sake give the fellow the word, and let him pay 
off old scores,” 

‘* No, no, gentlemen, no violence!” said Miss 
Travers, resuming her seat. ‘* But I hope, at 
least, that you will see.the propriety of transfer- 
riz these scenes elsewhere.” 

‘: Throw me overboard! ha, ha!” cried Beres- 
ford. ‘It’s fortunate for me that you made that 
promise. Pray, to whom did you make it ?” 

“To my dying mother,” said Talbot, with 
deep solemnity. 


‘* Your mother!” sneered Beresford. ‘* Poor 


dear woman! Was she in the washing line of | 


business ?” 

‘*(ome outside!” cried Talbot, in stern, com- 
manding.tones. **Come—at once.” And Beres- 
obeyed mechanically. 

** Now, Sir,” said ‘Talbot, when they had 
reached the deck, ‘* this must be stopped. ‘The 
moment that we reach port you and I will wash 
out our account in bldod! Meanwhile, if you 


“utter another word of this kind I will put you 


in irons, and take the consequences. Remem- 
ber, 1am master here, and you are in my power.”’ 

Beresford turned without a word and re-entered 
the cabin. He related there what had occurred. 

“Hell do it,” said the captain. ‘‘Ife’s a 
wonderful determined-man, is ‘Talbot. Don’t 
vex him, Sir—” 

** You'd better stop, Beresford. or you'll get 
into trouble,” saitl Travers, coolly. ‘‘If you 
make the man desperate hell have you in irons 
in a jiffy, and run the risk.” — | 

The result was that Beresford thought it best 
to stop the more violent pait of his persecution, 
and confine himself solely to hints. But Mr. 
Talbot kept out of the way as much as possible, 
and sat at the table no more. 

**He’s a rank coward,” said Mr, Travers, 
** that’s clear—an in-fernal coward.” ‘ 

But Helen Travers thought differently. In 
his eyes that were so quick to blaze forth at ev- 
ery insult she saw other signs than fear; and in 
his strong command over his feelings that re- 
strained them so effectually she saw the proof of 
a mighty-soul. Now her thouglits turned to him 
eonstantly; and while she no longer saw him 
near her she remembered all his acts and words 
of devotion. Was it possible that such a frank 


-gand joyous and brave spirit as he once showed 


himself to be could be the base thing which Ber- 
esford asserted ? A thousand times no. If there 
were cowardice it belonged to the other, who was 
so ready to persecute the man who would not re- 
Sist. 

Thus the days and weeks passed on. Miss 
Travers kept more to herself, and. passed the 
time in reading and in thought. From her fa- 
vorite station on the quarter-deck she could see 
Talbot among the men, who obeved his slightest 
nod, and sprang to their duties at every sound 
of his clear voice. ‘The captain seemed to be fit 
for nothing but sitting amiably at the head of the 
cabin table. ‘Talbot was every thing—the life 
and soul of the ship. He would have been cap- 
tain himself, it was said, had not his superior of- 
ficer been a relative of the owner of the Arethusa. 

At last a day occurred which proved to be a 
memorable and eventful one in the lives of all 
the passengers. 

They were approaching the Straits of Sunda, 
a place which at that time was dreaded by ail 
navigators in these seas as the favorite lurking- 
place of a great Malay pirate, ‘Tomawa. 

Some hints to this effect were dropped among 


‘the passengers, with the request that they should. 


not on any account Say any thing to Miss ‘Travers 
about it, since it would alarm her. 

To the surprise of all Beresford mentioned this 
very thing to Miss Travers the next time they 
met. Ilis only motive seemed to be a desire to 
vlorify himself, since he made use of the fact of 
the danger before them to promise what he per- 
sonally would do when the dreaded pirate made 
his appearance. 


That very day the ship was becalmed, and 


' Miss Travers, on coming out to the quartar-deck 


about mid-day,’ noticed the captain and mate 
anxiausly looking out over the sea, There was 
a strange’ sail there. It was a Malay proa! 

* What a singular ship!” said she to Talbot. 
Is it a Chinese junk a 


**No,” said Talbot. ‘‘It is a Malay.” 

‘*A Malay! Is it the pirate?” said she, turn- 
ing pale. > 
_ *T hope not,” said Talbot, earnestly. | 

‘*For my part,” said Beresford, in an ardent 
tone, ‘* I hope it may be, since it will give me a 
chance to show what I can do for you.” 

Talbot turned away abruptly, and again ex- 
amined the vessel through his spy-glass. He 
whispered a few hurried words to the captain ; 
the latter nodded, and he hurried forward. 

The Arethusa had a crew of about forty myx 
and two small guns. She had also a supply o 


‘arms for the men in case of attack. Miss Trav- 


ers saw preparations going on forward which 
seemed to promise a fight. The idea terrified 
her. She shuddered at the thought of strife and 


The Malay proa was moving steadily toward 
them, foreed on by long sweeps which the crew 
were working. The men of the Arethusa saw 
all this, and at the command of ‘Talbot they pre- 
pared the two guns, loaded their muskets and 
pistols, and strapped on their swords. About as 
grim a front as may well be conceived was pre- 
sented by*those forty stalwart seamen as they 
awaited the pirates. The preparations were at 
length complete, and Talbot walked aft. 

** We're about ready,” said he to the captain. 

** All right,” said the latter. ‘‘ You'll manage 
them better than I. I'll take my sword and fol- 
low after you as I can, my boy. I’m too old 
and too stupid to lead those brave fellows.” 

**T’m after you, if you'll take me as a volun- 
teer,” said old Travers, who had buckled on a 
sword and held a pistol in each hand. 

Talbot smiled. : 

Beresford stood aloof, pretending not to take 
any notice of this. 

** Had not Miss Travers better go below ?” said. 
Talbot to her ‘father. 
— “Yes, certainly—certainly. Helen, you must 
go down. Don’t be frightened, dear.” 

Beresford assisted her down into the cabin. 
‘Falbot then busied himself among the men. And 
now in a short time the Malay proa had come up 
close. Her decks were crowded. About a hun- 
dred and fifty villainous looking scoundrels were 
gathered there. A hoarse voice in broken En-' 
glish summoned them to surrender. 

** Fire !’’ cried the mate, in a voice of thunder. 

Two explosions followed. A wild shriek arose 
among the Malays. The cannon, loaded with 
grape, had made fearful havoc among the Ma- 
lay crowd, Then followed a discharge of small- 
erarms. Soon after the cannon, which had been 
loaded again, were once more fired with the same 
effect. A panic seized the Malays. They stopped 
rowing. ‘The proa swung a little to one side, and 
presented her entire length to the crew of the 
Arethusa. 

In the 1nidst of their panic they were not idle. 
They fired into the Arethusa, but their firing was 
wild, and but few shots took effect. At last the 
proa, as it swung around, struck against the Are- 
thusa.. ‘Talbot was prepared. (Grappling-irons 
were flung down. With a shout to his men he 
leaped on board, and the gallant fellows swarmed 
after him. 

The, odds were against them, but it is always 
so when the Saxon fights with the Asiatic. 
What matters it? Race tells and these were 
not the men to falter before a crowd of Malays. 

With Talbot at their head they flung them- 
selves into the dense crowd. Well armed with 
pistols and cutlasses, they first discharged the 
former, and thén went to work hewing their way 
forward. 

A compact body of men, with a bold, skillful 
leader, they inspired terror by the suddenness 
of their attack. Having at the outset gained a 
headway, they could not be checked. The impe- 
tus with which they began bore them on. ‘The 
Malays fell back. The panic which the first can- 
non-shot had flung into the crew of pirates had 
not subsided. There was a fierce resistance 
on the part of some, but wild confusion among 
most. Many leaped into the sea, and swam 
about aimlessly. 

One huge Malay tried in vain to rally his fol- 
lowers. Several fought around him. Brandish- 
ing an enormous axe he struck right and left, 
his face like the face of a fiend, and his eyes 
‘blazing with savage rage. 

Through the midst of a struggling crowd Tal- 
hot forced his way toward thisman. The Malay 
waited his approach, and then with a yell swung 
his axe forward. Talbot dextrously evaded the 
descending weapon, and before the Malay could 
raise it, grasped it in his left hand, while with 
his right he struck the pirate a tremendous blow 

between his eyes with the butt of his pistol. The 
Malay fell down to the deck stunned. 

‘*Qn! my lads!” cried Talbot. ‘‘Sweep the 
devils into the sea!” 

With a resistless rush the men flung themselves 
forward. ‘The few Malays who were resisting fell 
back disheartened... Some threw themselves at 
the feef of the sailors and begged for life; oth- 
ers, in despair, leaped into the sea, choosing rath- 
er to drown than be ca ° 

In about an hour from the beginning of the 
fight the proa lay silent by the side of the Are- 
thusa, with thirty Malays as captives, and among 
them their chief, the terrible pirate Tomawa. 
Talbot had captured this one with his own hand. 

The captain had fought well in that fierce con- 
flict, and had a wound on his hand from a Malay 
creese to show. ‘Travers had fought by his side, 
and had a cut on his left cheek, of which he was 
inexpressibly proud. ‘Six of the seamen had 
been killed, ten wounded; but they had gained 
the victory, and captured the greatest pirate of 
the Eastern 


seas. 
Where was Beresford ? ! 
Where ? 


That was the question. “The in and 


Travers looked gloomily at one another. The 
seamen spoke darkly about pitching him over- 


board. Talbot said not a word. The noise of 
the fight had now died out. ‘They were talking 
together on the quarter-deck. Suddenly Miss 
Travers came @ushing up, her face e, her 
breathing quick.and hurried. She flung herself 
into her father’s arms-and overwhelmed him with 
caresses. Then she looked around, and saw from 
the bloody decks of the proa and the wounded 
and dead how fierce had been the conflict. 

But the pallor of her face was suddenly over- 
spread with a flush, and her eyes kindled. 

‘*That wretch!” she cried; ‘that base cow- 
ard! to skulk away and leave you to fight for 
him!” 

‘* Where is he?” asked Travers, 

**In his room.” | 

his room ?” 

**Yes. I told him to go up and fight, but he 


swore he would stay with me to defend me. I 


told him to defend me by going up on deck and 
fighting. He said he would only lay down his 
life at my feet. I called him a coward, and re- 
proached him for letting my aged father fight. 
At this the noise of the fight arose; he turned 
pale, and muttering a few words went into his 
room.” 
|. There was a long silence. 

**He’s the most infernal coward that ever 
lived!” cried Travers at last. ‘‘So infernal a 
coward that he isn’t worth tarring and feather- 
ing. Why, he isn’t worth pitching overboard !” 
- Talbot said nothing. His face preserved its 
usual equanimity. He was one of so lofty a soul 


that, since this man had proved so base, he sank - 


beneath his resentment. His eyes met those of 


Helen Travers. ‘The glance which they ex-. 
changed spoke volumes. He turned away and. 


went off to his men. 

** There goes the man who has saved us all!” 
cried Travers. ‘‘'The noblest fellow that ever 
stepped !” 

Helen’s eyes glistened. As they stood there 
Beresford suddenly came up. He looked all 
around with a startled face. Then, trying to af- 


fect an easy and jaunty manner, he advanced 


toward Mr. Travers and Helen. 

‘* Why, there’s been quite a fight, after all,” 
said he. ‘‘'These cowards of Malays! But they 
don’t amount to much. I'm infernally sorry I 
wasn’t able to have a shy at them; but the fact 
is, just as I went into my room to get my pistols 
—revolvers, by-the-way, first-rate ones—just as 
I went in I—by Jove!—I was seized with an 
epileptic attack, to which all the Beresfords are 
subject, and—” 

‘*Captain,” said Travers, interrupting him, 
** what do sailors generally do with skulkers and 
sneaks ?” 

‘* Well, they generally duck ’em, keel-haul 
"em, or-something of that sort,” said the captain, 
in a loud voice. 

_All the sailors were glaring wrathfully at Ber- 
esford. They overheard the captain’s words. 

**Keel-haul him! ay, ay—that’s it! Keel- 
haul the coward!” roared a score of deep, wrath- 
ful voices. 

Talbot heard it and started. He saw the sail- 
brs’ looks, and understood it all in a moment. 

He rushed forward. 

** No, my lads!” he cried, in a voice like the 
peal of a trumpet; ‘‘none of that—none of 
that! You're brave fellows. You’ve done what 
none of our ships have succeeded in doing. 
You’ve caught Tomawa. Don’t disgrace your- 
selves, my brave boys, by touching even with the 
end of a rope a thing like that—” And he point- 


_ed with unutterablé contempt to Beresford. The 


wretch was as pale as death. 

The sailors gave a cheer for Talbot, and turned 
contemptuously away. Beresford skulked be- 
low, and scarcely left his room for the remainder 
of the voyage. ‘‘ He was sick,” he said. | 

At length they approached their destination. 


On the following day they would allland. Trav-. 


ers, Helen, and ‘Talbot were on the quarter-deck. 

‘*My brave boy,” said Travers, ‘‘ you have 
saved our lives. How you could stand the inso- 
lence of that creature I don’t know. Why didn’t 
you pitch him overboard ?” 

**T told you why.” 

“*T wish I could do something to show my 
esteem for you,” said Travers, musingly. 

** You can,” said Talbot. 

How ?” 

Give me something.” 

.** What ?” 

** This,” said Talbot, and he caught the hand 
of Helen in both of his. Helen’s head dropped. 
She said nothing. | 

Travers looked thunder-struck. ‘‘ The devil!” 
he cried, and stood silent and overwhelmed. 
‘* By Heaven!” he continued, ‘‘my brave lad, 
Ill be hanged if I don’t do it. I conldn’t do 
better. Egad, she’s yours, for you saved her! 
Haven’t you got a hand to spare for me, my 
boy?” And he held out his hand. Talbot seized 
it, and twined his other arm around Helen’s waist. 
Her head fell upon his shoulder and rested there. 

** But I'm not the mate of the Arethusa,” said 
Talbot, with a smile. ‘‘I’m animpostor. You 
don’t know to whom you're giving your daugh- 


” 


és By Jove! yes,I do! I’m giving her to the 


‘bravest boy that ever lived.” 


**Did you ever happen to hear of a fellow 
called the Hon. George Talbot, who spent a for- 
tune on the ring ?” 

Travers looked at him in bewilderment. 

‘¢P’'m that person,” said Talbot. ‘‘I was a 
spendthrift, and after my ruin returned to see 
my dying mother. She implored me to reform 
—exacted from me a solemn promise not to 
gamble or bet for a year, and under no provoca- 
tion to strike a man for thattime. I gave it. I 
tried to reform. I went to sea. As I was al- 


ways a good yachtsman, I had no difficulty in | 


becoming mate of the Arethusa. 


‘¢' This fellow who insulted me is some nobody, _ 


or he would have recognized me. I could not 


| forever for a memorial. 


knock him down on account of my promise to my 
mother. It’supnow. He’s too much of a cow- 
ard to fight me, but I hope to have the pleasure 
of kicking him out of the ship.” 

‘“*Hon. George Talbot!” cried Travers. ‘‘ By 
Heaven, Sir, I don’t know but I'd rather have - 
you as the mate of the Arethusa, and plain Mr.” 

**You can't go back from your word, at any 
rate,” said Talbot; ‘Cand you may ‘ mister’ me 
to the end.of my days.” | 

** Whoever you are,” said Travers, wringing 
his hand, ‘‘ you’re every inch a man, and the 
bravest lad that ever stepped. So take her, my 
boy, and a father’s blessing.” 

On landing Talbot did not have the pleasure | 
of kicking Beresford. The latter managed to 
skulk ashore unnoticed. 

He turned out to be a-certain John Peters, 
who had come out to be clerk in a merchant’s 
office. Talbot did not think it was worth liis 
while to hunt him out. , 

Talbot was married a few days after landing, 
took his bride and stopped for a few weeks at 
the Governor’s residence, and then went back 
home in the Pyéades, leaving the Arethusa to 
sail home with a new mate. 


A DAY AT ST. HELENA. 


Sr. HELENA is a scowl upon the face of nature. 
Its rocky walls rise sheer and bare to a great 
height out of the sea, as if the necessity for a 
prison in haman economy had been foreseen and 
provided for before man came into being. The 
great cannon, which now bristle from various 
little shelves cut into the rock, look as- thor- 
oughly indigenous to the place as if they too 

been cast.up, ready-made, when the interior 
fires reached their angriest point, and gave birth 
to the island. 

HAWTHORNE makes a ‘‘ Note” that a light- 
house would be a charming place for a young 
couple to spend the first year of their married 
life in; methinks. a little green island would be 
better still—a bit of land safely walled about with 
water, having its Own peculiar quota of sunshine 
and rain, sufficient unto itself. But to desire St. 
Helena for a possession would be like coveting 
a penitentiary or the ‘Tower of London. 

It was first settled in CROMWELL’s time, and 
has ever since been a sort of house of call for 
ships on the Indian voyage. American ships 
stop there on the way home, but only when a 
long passage has exhausted fresh provisions. 

Our good ship had been tossed and buffeted by 
a hundred days of bitter weather since leaving 
Calcutta, when the chart showed our close prox- | 
imity to St. Helena. I dreaded lest we might 
pass it in the night without knowing it, and grew 
despairingly skeptical as to the science which 
could hit so small a point in the howling wasta 
of waters. When I looked out of my window 
next morning my eyes seemed actually to knock 
against the wall of rock which replaced the dis- 
tant horizon—as a baby, when it is first conscious 
of seeing something, puts out a hand to touch it, 
though it be a long way off. i 

These walls, which almost wholly surround th 
island, are so steep that they defy the lightest foot 
and steadiest eye to scalethem. They are seamed 
and scarred all over with long experience of rougl: 
weather since their volcanic birth, and dull rel 
streaks discolor them, as if the lightning that rai: 
down their sides had been photographed there 
We asked for land, 
and St. Helena gave us a stone. | : 

The little settlement, Jamestgwn, is nestled in 
a rift of the rocks that lies open to the sea at one — 
end. The famous Ladder Hill towers up on one 
side so straight and steep that the easiest way of 
overcoming its ascent was by building flights, of 
stairs all the way up, which, seen from the sea, 
look like rope-ladders on the wall of a fortress 
otherwise inaccessible. 

We stepped from a little boat on dry stones at 
the landing, and found ourselves in the main 
street. "The houses seemed to be rapidly fall- 
ing to decay, the timbers and door-posts being 
mere shells; and the explanation is that some 
unlucky ship landed a number of white ants-in 
her cargo, which have proved worse than an 
Egyptian plague, having multiplied enormously 
and devoured all before them. An old man with 
long white hair came to meet us,;and invited us 
into his house, of which the white ants had left 
but one story habitable. Our host proved to be 
the ex-consul, Mr. C——-; he received the office - 
under President Jackson, and had held it off 
and on for more than thirty years. 

** Now,” said he, with tears in his eyes, ‘*‘ they 
have turned out their old servant like a dog, and 
without so much as a thank you.”” It was not 
the pay that made it valuable to him—oh no! 
and on this string he harped continually while 
we remained with him. It was vain to remind 


_him that ‘a democracy, like Sypnexy cor- 


poration, has neither a conscience to touch nor a 
body to kick, and therefore politeness is not to be 
expected from it; but the iron of republican in- 
gratitude had entered his soul. I could not help 
a little private wonder why he desired the con- 
sulate so ardently if there were no money to be 
made out of it; for in a place so terribly expensive 
as St. Helena, and, in fact, all other islands, the 
sense of honor is found in the pocket. A happy 
question made him open warmly on NApoLron. 
‘*T was here when that great man was brought 
here—when he went to Longwood from my fa- 
ther’s house, which had been hired for him—when 
he was buried with the highest military honors— 
when he was exhumed and carried to France; 
and I assure you, ladies, that when I saw him 
after death, if I had not been certain of the fact, 
I should have said he had only fallen asleep.” 

Our Jason here ruthlessly broke the thread of 
his recollections by reminding him that St. Hel- 
ena was a dépdt for coal and butter as well as 
the empiy cage of a dead 
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We went to Longwood in a light American 
buggy. ‘The road was a very easy one for the 


most part, cut into the hill-side overlooking the 


town, and appeared to be much traveled. Ris- 
ing on the other side of the valley is the highest 
elevation on the island ; it is called High 
and has a battery on its summit. 

The last view of the valley, as the road. makes 
a sharp turn, can not surely be surpassed in the 
world. No view can be perfect without sea and 
land together; and on this perfect day, with the 
horizon lost in a mellow haze, the sea mirrored 
the sky so entirely that one could not tell where 
they met; the white tips of foam and the flecks 
of cloud seemed one and the same—now in the 
sky and now in the sea, till one doubted whether 


the island itself were a real rock, or only a gray | 


cloud on which we were floating in space. 

The house at Longwood is of one story, small, 
and, if one does not look at it from a point of too 
great contrast, it is comfortable; such a house 
as a mechanic in America might hope to build 
for his old age from moderate earnings. The 
visitor enters from a simple latticed piazza, from 
which Napoteon may have often watched the 


_ sunset, a room of very moderate size, with board- 


ed sides, painted a bright green, as it was in his 
time. If it did not please his eyes it certainly 
would not injure them. This was the drawing- 
room, and, like all the rest, it is perfectly clean 
and empty ef furnishing. 

This room opens into the one that witnessed 
his death ; and on the spot where his bed stood 
is a marble bust of life-size sculptured from his 
dead face; and it is said his features were never 
so beautiful as when settled in their last rest aft- 
er the *‘ fitful fever” of his life. , 

The house at Longwood contains a few more 
small rooms—the bedroom where NAPOLEON 
slept, a Wwriting-room where he dictated the 
‘* Memorial from St. Helena,” dining and billiard 
rooms; and in these confined quarters his few 
faithful friends kept up, so far as they were able, 
the etiquette of the Tuileries. 

No more painful account of an agony long 
drawn out was ever written than the Journal 
kept minutely by Las Casas of the life of the 
Emperor, from- 1815, when he landed on the isl- 
and, till Las Casas fell under suspicion of the 
Governor and was removed from Longwood. It 
is but a commentary on the one significant sen- 
tence that now hangs on the wall of the bedroom: 
‘¢ If this room could tell the torments which were 
here endured, what a tremendous agony it would 
have to disclose!” ‘‘'There is but one comfort 
left us,” said NarPoLeon, when the fast narrow- 
ing bars of his prison left no hope of escape— 
**the eyes of the universe are upon us.” ‘This 
was true French consolation, but it kept him alive 
81x years only. 

In 1855, when Bayarp TaY.or visited it, the 
house had fallen almost to ruin by neglect; the 
room where NAPOLEON died was a granary, and 
in the bedroom horses and cows were stabled. 
Since 1858, when the place passed into posses- 
sion of the “rench, it has been restored to its 
former state, and placed under thescare of a 
sergeant, who followed us,silently from room to 
room, merely mentioning the name of each as 
we entered it. 

The body of NaPo.Eon was placed in a tomb 
about two miles from the house, near a favorite 
spring. We had to leave the carriage and walk 
a long way on the edge of a steep ravine. Hap- 
pily the wind blew the right way, for the cruel, 
gray depth below us had not a shrub or a pro- 
jecting pebble to cling to if-one lost his footing. 

The tomb, like the house, has un4ergone much 


change; ‘a small space of ground is inclosed by . 


an iron ailing, and bordered with cypresses, 
which always IGok as if they had been intended 
by nature for a funereal use. A large oblong 
tablet without inscription, and covered with the 


‘remains of flowers thrown upon it, marks the 


spot which held the Emperor's body for twenty 
years. 

. The sergeant watched us narrowly; but I was 
so anxious for a token of my pilgrimage that I 
secured the smallest possible twig of the willow- 
tree that droops over the tomb. Stealing is 
never reputable unless successful, and I was not 


a little crest-fallen when the sergeant demanded ° 


a surrender of my prize at the gate. An En- 
glish shilling bought it again, however; and this 
little bargain leads me to think that the sergeant 
at the tomb must have had English blood in his 
veins. 

‘There were two willow-trees originally, but one 
of them has died of its wounds at the hands of 
travelers. 

The return drive seemed to have shortened by 
half the way. Here and there a few drops of 
clear water, falling from a crack in the rock, 
showed a spring not far off, and Mr. C——- said 
there were two hundred and forty of these springs 
in the island. 

In the valley it was warm as July ought to be, 
but on the hills it was piercingly cold. Small 
country houses are scattered about the island, 
where the better class of people live in the hot 
months; but at the time of our visit they were 
all empty, as it was what, for form’s sake, they 
called winter. The mountain road was very 
lonely, and we were much amused, on the de- 
scent of the last hill, to see a fat, barefooted 
negro wench, who had tied her baby round her 
waist, so that its hands and feet hung out; and 
with these it beat a lively tattoo on its mother’s 
fat sides, while her principal burden was an enor- 
— bundle of sticks which she balanced on her 

ead. 

Jamestown is built in a long, straggling valley, 
not more than 150 yards at its widest, between 
rocks almost perpendicular. It is as if a race 
of pigmies should’ build their small city in that 
rocky avenue called the ‘‘ Flume,” in the White 
Mountains. 

The main street is nearly straight, and leads 
past the bairacks, the ghostly burial- grounds 


(which boast about three grave-stones apiece), a 
few houses of the better class, and ends with a 
place called ‘‘'The Briars’—a sort of summer 
perce (built on what in ay other spot would 

ealled a high rock)—which was the home of 


Kill, | Naroveon from his arrival till Longwood could 


be prepared for him. 

There seemed no such thing as driving in the 
town; we met one man on horseback, ard his 
steed was the only one besides our own that. we 
saw during the day; bnt there were plenty .of 
donkeys, small, gray, stubbed creatures, the same 

world over ; these carried the heavier burdens, 
and the rest go up the hills on the heads of’ wo- 
men-—and such women! ‘They are very straight 


from the practice I have mentioned; but, aside 


from this, I have never seen more miserable speci- 
mens of womanhood than the mixed breed of St. 

Helena; stunted, flat-breasted, haggard, I think 

_it would be impossible to match them for ugli- 
ness. ‘The pure blacks, who seem to be held in- 
ferior to these worst of half-castes, are a positive 
relief to the eyes, in the happy and healthy de- 
velopment of all their animal. powers, which 
seems to be a negro’s birth-right. 

We discovered a nice little shop, which might 
have been the ‘‘store” of a country village in 
New England for the variety of goods that it con- 
tained; we did a little shopping, for the luxury 
of the thing, after total deprivation for, three 
months on shipboard, but the prices were all 
multiplied by the distance from the main land. 
The poorest accommodation costs eight dol- 

‘lars a day.’ 

The street was full of the lowest order of hu- 
manity, and, on the whole, I should think the 
donkeys and the pure blacks were the most re- 
spectable part of the native inhabitants of St. 
Helena. A great number of slavers, captured on 
the African coast, have been, and Still are, car- 
ried to the island; the vessels are broken up and 
form a large part of the wood used there, and 
the slaves receive a daily allowance of food at 
Government expense till they are shipped to the 
West Indies. At the time of our visit a thou- 
sand of these half wild and wholly wretched 
creatures were waiting for shipment. 

Late in the afternoon, with ‘‘ more last words” 
of sympathy to the venerable ex-consul on re- 

ublican injustice, we walked slowly down to our 
little boat, bumping impatiently against the step- 
ping-stones. 

A few steady pe at the oars carry us outside 
a projecting wall of reck, which hides the town 
till one is close upon it. The sea has taken all 
sorts of liberties with this wall, and carved it into 
as many fantastic shapes as one would find on 

an old cathedral wall. . 

Several feet above the usual sea level a large 
circular hole has been worn through the rock, 
and through this window, as the sun sank into 
the sea in splendors of red and gold, we cast a 
last long look at Jamestown, lying deep and lone- 


in its valley: 


“‘Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkled like a grain of salt.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tus last Report of the Department of Agriculture 
contains, among numerous interesting statistics, some 
valuable suggestions and facts relative to the cultiva- 
tion of the sugar-beet. An immenge sum is every 
year paid for foreign sugars, and itjis believed that 
under an improved system of agricukure this country 
might supply the home demand for 
ticle of diet, and also have a surplus to export. 
ous investigations are being made, and experiments 
are in progress, which, when completed, will show with 
considerable accuracy what success may be expected 
in the culture of the sugar-beet in this country. A 
belt of the United States seven degrees wide, lying 
between the parallels 36 and 43, is considered favor- 
able, as regards perature, for this industrial art. 
The growing of te beet requires rotation. In France, 
where it has been cultivated with great success, an 
ordinary rotation is: 1. Barley or wheat; 2. Beets; 3. 
Oats. The product of beets per acre is from fourteen 
to fifteen tons in France and Belgium, and occasion- 
ally enormous crops are reported. A ton of beets 
yields about one hundred pounds of raw sugar. The 
beet-cake, or the residue after the pressure, is very 
valuable as a food for cattle, being both nutritious and 
agreeable. The beets may be cut into small pieces, 
dried by artificial heat, and sold in that state to man- 
ufacturers, the sugar being extracted then by infusion. 
The Agricultural Report gives a detailed account of 
what is now known in regard to the cultivation of this 
vegetable in this and other countries; and also of 
the European processes of manufacturing the sugar. 
Some [factories are now in operation in the United 


States; and when the success of this business upon 


our soil is fully demonstrated many will be ready to 
engage in it. ‘ 

It is proposed to erect a new hospital for the treat- 
ment of diseases of the eye and ear in the upper part 
of the city. The number afflicted with diseases of 
these organs is exceedingly large, and it is desirable 
that ample provision be made for their relief. A nim- 
ber of prominent philanthropic gentlemen of this city 
have combined to take immediate steps to raise a per- 
manent fund for the building of a suitable hospital. 
The proposed site is on the corner of Forty-first Street 
and Fourth Avenue. 

Parisian ladies have a dreadful reputation! If they 
have a disagreeable, ill-tempe usband, who comes 
home intoxicated and full of abuses, they do not throw 
the tea-pot at his head, but patiently endure his in- 
sults and blows until the next morning, when they 


° give him coffee and arsenic for breakfast! At least 


such is the report. 

The forty-fourth annual exhibition of the National 
Academysof Design indicates a decided progress in 
American Art. The show of pictures is in many re- 
spects more satisfactory than it has been on some past 
occasions. To be sure, some of our best artists are 
abroad, and have no works on exhibition. Others, 
who are at home, are not represented, for various rea- 
sons, and the absence of these is felt. But younger 
artists, and some who have not been prominent be- 
fore, show by their present success that prospects for 
the future are bright. > 

The following statement of the way matrimonial 
matters stand in Portland, Maine, thas been prepared 
by an ingenious statistician of that city: Rusaway 


is necessary 
Vari- 


oysters. 


legally divorced, 347; living in open warfare, 1445; 
living in private misunderstanding, 1106; mutually 
indifferent, 4603; regarded as happy, 264; nearly 
happy, 20; perfectly happy, 9. A census of this: kind, 
showing how affairs are in other cities, might be an 
interesting document—to bachelors ! 


It is still a puzzling question where Twitchell ob- 
tained the poison which destroyed his life. It was 
not the ordinary hydrocyanic acid of the drug stores, 
which is largely diluted with water. The acid which 
was found in Twitchell’s cell required ninety-nine 
parts of water to reduce it to the standard of the acid 
used in pharmacy. Apothecaries do not keep it, and 
the wonder is, how it was obtained, and by whom. 


» Mrs. Twitchell has made public certain “confessions,” 


which she states were sent to her by her husband, 
with the urgent demand that she should adopt them 
as her own, and thereby save him from death on the 
gallows. He assigned as a reason his own horror of 
death, and that, though many believed her to be guilty 
of the murder, she could not again be tried for the 
crime, having once been acquitted. 


A New York Judge recently fined a milkman fifty 
dollars for mixing water with his milk. If justice con- 
tinues to be meted out thus to offenders we shall stand 
a good chance of obtaining the pure article. _ 


The Journal of Chemistry says that fish may be kept 
alive for ten days or more without water by filling 
their months with-crumbs of bread saturated with 
brandy, and pouring a little brandy into their stom- 
achs, after which, in this torpid state, they may be 
packed in straw. They become alive in a fewhours 
when again placed in fresh water. A very nice plan 
for dealers; but how do the fishes like it? ides, 
isn’t there danger of their acquiring bad habits, and 
wanting brandy as a steady drink instead of water ? 


At this season, when oranges and bananas are to be 
sold at everf other street corner, the public may well 
utter a peal of indignation against the usual disposi- 
tion of the peel of these fruits made by those who lunch 
while promenading the sidewalk. It is a common 
thing to see men and boys walking along, scattering 
bits of orange-peel here and there as they are eating. 
Such a practice should be regarded as a misdemeanor, 
for it is highly dangerous. Many a person has slipped 
in consequence of treading unawares upon pieces of 
fruit skin and peel thrown upon the sidewalk, and 
have been seriously injured thereby. 


The fine building lately erected on Broadway and 
Eleventh Street has been purchased by the Metho- 
dists for $900,000, and will afford~ excellent head- 
quarters for what is known as the ‘“‘ Book Concern.” 
Stores on the ground-floor will be rented, and the 
basement devoted to printing. The remainder of the 
building will be occupied by the Concern, together 
with the Missionary Society, Tract Society, and Sun- 
day-school Union. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


** How late is it, Tom?” ‘**Look at the boss and 
see if he’s drunk; if he ain't, it can’t be much after 
eleven.” Does he time?” ‘Splendid! 
they regulate the town cloek by his nose.” 


HOW ADVERTISING WINS. 


The first time a man looks at an advertisement he 
does not see it. 

The second time, he does not notice it. 
#The third time, he is dimly conscious of it. 

The fourth time, he faintly remembers having seen 
something of the kind before. 

The fifth time, he half reads it.' 

The sixth time, he turns up his nose at it. 

The seventh time, he reads it all through, and says, 
**Pshaw 

The eighth time, he ejaculates, ‘‘ Here’s that con- 
founded thing again!” 

The ninth time, he wonders ‘if there is any thing 


The tenth time, he thinks it might suit somebody 
else’s case. 

The eleventh time, he thinks he will*ask his neigh- 
bor if he ha tried or knows any thing about it. 

The twelfth time, he wonders .vw the advertiser 
can make it pa 


good thing. 


what he wanted for a long time. 

The fifteenth time, he resolves to try it as soon.as 
he can afford it. 

The sixteenth time, he examines the address care- 
fully, and makes a memorandum of it. 

The seventeenth time, he feels tantalized to think 
By hardly able to af. 
t 


pay. 
The thirteenth time, he rather thinks it must be a 
The fo@rteenth time, he happens to think it is just 


\ A good story is told of an old lady living in some 
backwoods: settlement, who hospitably received a 
Methodist preacher who was trayeling on his circuit. 
After setting provision before him she began to ques- 
tion him. “Stranger, where mought you be from?" 
““Madam, I reside in Shelby. County, Kentucky.” 
“*Wa’al, stranger, no offerse, but what mought you be 
doin’ up here?” “Madam, I. am searching for the 
lost sheep of the tribe of israel,” “John! John !” 
shouted the old lady, “‘comie-rite here this minnit; 
here’s a stranger all the way from Shelby County, 
Kentucky, a-hunting stock, and I'll just bet my life 
that tangle-haired black ram that’s been in our lot all 
last week is one of his’n.” ’ 


A new method of committing suicide (?) is reported 
from the West. Somewhere in Wisconsin a man, who 
did not enjoy perfect domestic felicity, informed his 
wife that he was going to retire from this wicked 
world, and go where weary husbands‘are at rest. He 
left the house, but his partner followed him. He 
reached the bridge, and there was a splash. The wife 
shrieked and fainted. Recovering at length, she wend- 
ed her sorrowful way home and settled down for a 

cry, when the husband- appeared once more 
upon the scene. He had thrown a rock into the 
ver, and then dodged under the bridge. 
abilities are that they **made up” their difficulties. 


“THe Man at tHE Velocipedestrian. 


Why is a dog’s tail like the heart of a tree ?—Be- 
cause it is farthest from the bark. 


A Western paper says: “ Wanted, at this office, an 
editor who can please every body... Also, a foreman 


advertisement to head the column.” 


A select i: took place at a hall in Corning, re- 
cently, and the programme aunounced, “‘No Ger- 
man.” A well-to-do Teuton saw it, and stopping one 
of the managers in the street, he said, ‘* Vot for you 
calls dis a free guntry; vot for you kick me out of mit 
your show all the vile? ‘No German!’ den I backs 
up mive goods, and goes back to mine vaderland, aiid 


Yankee,’ and see how you likes dem all de vile.” 


TAKING THE OATH. 


“Do you,” said Fanny, t’other day, 
“In earnest love me as ~S ? 
Or are those tendet-wotds applied 
Alike to fifty girls beside?” _. 


“Dear cruel girl,” cried I, “forbear; 

For, by those eyes, those lips, I swear.” 

She stopped me, as the oath I took, 
. And cried, *‘ You’ve sworn, now kiss the book !" 

A gentleman was arguing with a Scotch lady, when 
at length he stopped. “TI tell you what, Ma’am,” said 
he, *“*1’ll not argue with you any longer; you're not 
open to conviction.” ‘* Not open to conviction, Sir!" 
was the indignant reply; ‘‘I scorn the imputation, 
Sir; Iam open toconviction. But,” she added, after 


vince me.” 


“Here's your money, dolt; and now tell me why 
your rascally master wrote me eighteen letters about 
that contemptible sum.” 


I guess it was because seventeen didn’t fetch it.” 


The following novel intimation appears at the end 
of a recent invitation to a wedding: “‘Nocards! No 
cake! Nowine! No kissing the bride!” . 


**What are you doing there, all alone ii that larve 
house?” said a gentleman to an Irishman, the sole 
— of a dilapidated building in Pine Street. 

7 i ure and it’s an officer I am, your Honor,” said 

a 


“An officer! how so?” : 
“Why, you see, the others are all gone, and I'm a 
leftenant.’ 
Much libelous matter has been written on tombh- 
ome about Wives, Witness this from Selby, in York- 
shire: | 


“Hore lies my wife, a ead slattern and shrew; 
If I said I regretted her I should Jie too.”’ 

Here is another, often attributed to Dryden, but to 

be found in the French long before: 
“Here lies my wife; here let her lie: 
She’s at rest, and so am I.’’ 

The following one breathes a spirit of resignation 
which is far less abrupt. There is also a ludicrous 
touch of the polite aboutit: —_ 

‘*She once was mine; 
And now 
To Thee, O Lord, I her resign; 
d am your obedient, humble servant, 


The neta time, he 
is painfully reminded he 
much needs that particu- 
larly excellent article. 
The nineteenth time, he 
counts his money to see 
how much he would have 
left if he bought it; and 
The twentieth time, he 
frantically rushes out, in 
a fit of desperation, and 


buys. 


iin 


Pautnpromes.—A palin- 
drome is a line that reads 
alike backward and for- 
ward. One of the best is 
Adam’s first observation 
to Eve: **Madam, I’m 
Adam.” Another is the 
story that Napoleon, when 
at St. Helena, being ask- 
ed by an Englishman if 
he could have sacked Lon- 
don, replied, ‘* Able was I 
ere Isaw Elba.” The lat- 
ter is the best palindrome 

robably in the language. 

he followin , the third 
and last, reads precisely 
the same backward as for- 
ward: ‘Snug & raw was 
I ere I saw war & 


- 


A Lieut EMPLloyMENT— 
Cleaning windows, 


Why is a baker a most 
extraordinary glatton ?— 
Because, before taking 
breakfast, he finds it no 
inconvenience to (A)eat an 
oven. 

Coarsz Lanevacr.—A 
reporter apologizes for 
the coarseness of his lan- 
gu caused, as he says, 
pyt egold pen with which 


was writing having 
been jately- used to open 


( 


i] 


“Frat” Fisu—All that 


are stupid enough to get 


| wives, 94; runaway husbands, 196; married p€?sous . caught. 


THE FATE OF THE BICYCLES» 


‘‘Kwives to Grinp!” 


The prob- 


who can so arrange the paper as to allow every man's . 


then I gets up one grand hippety hop, and I say, ‘No . 


a moment's pause, “show me the mau that can con-. 


*“*TI’m sure I can't tell; but, if you'll excuse me, Sir, 
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**Mab, you 


On your approaching marriage with Mr. 


IR~) 
ar TY too; but it is right and a. You dre for- | had certainly, in some way or another, broken ~**On what?” said Rebece: 
Hk ; given my folly of this morning ?” through all rules, which caused Rebecca to love | naughty little thing, be quiet.” 
‘¢Why, I really don’t know that there was | her, while knowing nothing about her. (Calyp- 
epee = | RINGSLEY. any folly to forgive. . You acted exactly as I | so birids the eyes of Eros.) ‘And so, fighting | Morley.” 
You are the | westward against the wind, she found herself I think not,”- said Rebecca. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THALATTA, 


Tae yery next afternoon Mr. Morley called, 
Was COO ill t to see him, bui die gave him a note, 
which he, as is usual in such cases, opened and 
re: id: 

“Dean Srr,—Let yesterday be as though it 
never.bad been. Forget it,’ and forget me. It 
was all a mistake from beginning to end. I 
shonld like to have seen Hetty; but that can nev- 
er be. « My love for vou is unalterable. I never 
we any One on e: arth as I do you, But what 

‘talked of yesterday 1s utterly and entirely im- 


REBECC “thy 


Morley step ped into Mr. Turner’s study, and 
taking pen and ink, wrote: 


“Come down stairs directly, and tell me all 
about it. Dont keep me waiting, 
news vs you, and but little time to aie you. 


Look sh: wp, and don’t dawdle. A, 


So she came She was very but 
fhere was no sign of wildness about) her. Le 
was shocked at -her appearance, but he did not 
show-it at all. He received her affectionately 
and kissed her. | 

*My dear Rebecca,” he said, *‘can you ex- 
plain to me the meaning of the note you sent me 
down just now a 

Alfred,” ‘said’: 
would, involve others.” 

‘**So [ have supposed fora very long time,’ 
have quite-expected to hear 
of something like this fora year past. But that 
note [ got this mornitig from you was never writ- 
ten, ‘It don't exist.” 

“Tam no fit wife for you,” said Rebecca. 

‘“T am surely the best judge of that: You 

re held to your words, Rebecen. Have you re- 
per uted of that silly note? Can not you trust 
me, as Lam ‘ing to trust you?’ 

if you knew all, Alfred!” 

‘Beh! sweet-heart; I know more than all. 
Do vou think that your sister knows nothing ? 
Do vou think that Ha; vbut has not got it out of 
her?” Do you not think that Russel and Soper 
hhave not heard ef it from him, and illustrated it? 


‘an 


“My.story is, that your father has raised money on 


Lord Ducetoy’s title-deeds to pay Carry’s mar- 
portion. 

‘7 ou never dared believe it of him ?” said Re- 

becea. 

** Not for one instant,’ ’ said Mr. Morley, laugh- 
ing; ‘*only, this being the report about him in 
our little society, [ asked his daughter to marry 
me. There is very little time to talk nonsense, 
my dear; let us therefore talk sense. If your 
father’s affairs got utterly wrong, what earthly 
difference would it make between ws? And un- 
der any circumstances, you know,” he went on, 
laughing louder, ‘* you ean never be the plague 
and disgrace to me that Hetty has been.” 

Whenever he mentioned Hetty a smile came 
on his fac e, and a brightness in his eye. What 
had Rebecca to say to such wooing? Why, no- 
thing. 

repent, [am all yours, 
trust vou agai. 

** Bravely said. 
from you, to leave you entirely alone, without 
one solitary friend, for a long time. I have no 
hopes in England; my chapel is only full of sail- 
ors, and sailors do not pay. But our connection 
has given me the new ‘Tahiti mission, wisely and 
well, for at Tahiti every,one can manage the na- 
tives, but no one the sailors. Another man was 
dipdented, but has got a good chapel and has re- 
fused. They offered it to me this morning, and 


it came to me like a gleam of light, pretty bird, 


that my work for my Master lay among the suil- 


Ors, and l said yes.’ 


‘I see,” said Rebecca, nodding her head and 
smiling; ** this is good.” 

*f am half a sailor myself, you know, and I 

im talk to our wild boys in their own language 
Without affectation and without mistake, which 
is a great thing; for men dishke following a 
man who exhibits ignorance on their own spé- 
ciahté, ‘They 
makes errors which the .cook’s mate would be 
ashamed of; how can we trust him in other 
things? It is silly and allogical on their parts; 
but they are-silly and illogical. For my part, I 
think the priest who simply confesses ignorance, 


and applies to them for instruction, will have a 
mM ; possibly better than’ 


good chance with them 
mine. I mean the man who will show them his 
ignorance, and then show them their own. But 
we have not these men. Our men are all too 
scholastic ; 


manship. Hagbut preached a nautical sermon 
at my chapel once, which made my ears’ burn 
with sheer shame; and the lubber believes to 


_this day that he produced a profound impression 


—- “ indeed he did—of his own utter pretentious 
imbecility. _I have not time to go into this. I 
feel that Iam the right man in the right place; 
und, to use our Saviour’s own words, humbly and 
reverently, ‘Igo to prepare a place for you.’ 
Are you content ?” 

‘Il am more than content. 
well. Shall you be away long ?” 

A vear at least.” 

‘A whole year? And when do you go?” 

** The day after’ to-morrow.” 

“That is very sudden. But is all right and 
well, and very gobdd, Alfred? 1 shall know that 
you are not lost but working, ard shall st: ly by 
home to prove to you that I am worthy of you. 
Yes. This is @ little hard, and a little bitter 


You are doing 


for I 


I will never dis- 


Now I am going utterly away 


say, he talks seamanship, and ‘ 


they will talk to our fellows about’ 
the one thing of which they know nothing—sea- . 


should have wished my w ife to act. 
dearer to me for it. 

‘‘May I help you with your 
she asked. 

‘*My chest is always packed, ; he answered, 
with a “smile. ‘*It does not take long to ship 
such an old sailor as me. One chest of clothes, 
and one of books, are all I own; and my land- 
lady has taken good care of them.” 

“But I my come and see you off?” she 
asked. 

‘* Surely,” he said ; and they passed on to talk 
of other matters, and talked until it was time for 
him to go... 

She scarcely knew how to break this sudden 
resolution to her father; whether he would 
think it a kind of desertion on Mr. Morley’s 
part she could not tell. He took it quite eo 
ly, and ortly said, ‘So soon, hey! Well, I a 
glad he has left me you. We will wait for him 
together, my child; and perhaps when he comes 
to fetch you away you shall take me with you 
out of this hateful, miserable place to a happier 
one.” 

There was a wild surging wind from the north- 
west, bringing with it occasional heavy showers 
of cold rain and brilliant.gleams of cold sun- 
shine—one of those bitter days which are almost 
worse than any weather in England, except east. 
‘The river was brisk though dull, leaden, and 
muddy, dashing in short crisp waves against the 
piles of Trafalgar Terrace. Mr. Morley was 
gone on board a little higher up the river, and 
Rebecca: had said the last words to him; she 
was standing at the edge of the river, in the 
piercing blast, wrapped up from head to foot, 
shielding her little dog from the cold, and w: atch- 
ing the ships pass swiftly seaward until his should 
come. 

It was not long in coming. A beautiful 
schooner eager for her battle with the sea, curv- 
ing her sharp high bows in triumphant anticipa- 
tion, flying kefore the swift squall with only a 
foretop- -sail set.. He stood upon the poop and 
waved his hand, and se the ship passed on east- 
ward, under a ‘gleam of sun, toward a heavy 
black cloud which lay upon her path, and he 
was gone. And she stood silently weeping on 
the shore, and holding her little dag, close to 
nearly the most desolate heart which beat in 
England that day. 


~CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOMEWARD ALONE. 


But by degrees her silent crying stilled itself, 
and, the cold blast arousing her, she turned res- 
olutely westward against the wind, which, cold 
as it was, caused her but little annoyance, for the 
heavy weariness which showed itself in her gait, 
and the feeling of solitude which gnawed at her 
heart, made ler indifferent to the weather. 

A gleam of such happiness so rapidly over- 
clouded. She had only had him for three days, 
and had never realized actually her position to- 
ward him. Never. Until she saw him on the 
deck of the schooner passing rapidly eastward 
down the river. Then she knew really, for the 
first time, that the man had wooed her*so well— 
had, that is to say, understood her thoroughly, 
and persistently shown her the best side of -her- 
self, and of himself also; had petted and en- 
couraged what was good in ‘her, and ignored 
what was bad; nay, had gone so high in the art 
of wooing that he had shown her herself at her 
best, and himself as something better still; that 
she found there was no one like him in the whole 
ef her little world, and she believed no one like 
him in the larger world beyond hers. She knew 
that she,loved him entirely with her whole heart. 

There was not much sentimentality in her love 
for him. He was very handsome, certainly, of 
a rare and peculiar beauty, dangerous to “< the 
peace of mind” of most young ladies, but she 
thought little of that. It was his ‘‘ way” which 
was so irresistible, and the impression left on her 
mind was that he had selected her, the poor wild 
girl who had been a plague to every one, to do 
her the highest honor that man can do woman. 
That he was a penniless, friendless, and unpopu- 
lar man she never considered. She looked on 
him as having descended from a high pedestal 
of perfect truth and perfect virtue, to do honor 
to her. She could not understand it, for, like 
most very noble people, she utterly undervalued 
herself; but the fact was the same. He loved 
her, and she had lost him. , 

So she thought as she set her face westward, 
in her solitude, toward her miserable home. If 
there was any mere sentimentalism in her deep 
love, it was not for Morley. She could not be 
romantic and sentimental about Aim. In fact, a 
sentimental young lady would scarcely have liked 
her lover sailing aw ay in a foretop-sail schooner, 
for a twelvemonth, three days after he had pro- 
posed to her. In Rebecca's sensible eyes this 
only made him nobler and more dear to her; 
she was assured of his love, and could laugh at 
Russel and Soper, and all the rest of them. 

But this young lady had a good deal of senti- 
mentality also, but, strangely enough, or rather 
naturally enough, s she reserved all her stores of 
that article, not for Morley, but for his daughter 
Hetty, whom she had never seen. 

' If one was a Frenchman one might write, 
‘*Sentimental love is born of Mystery. Ca- 


_lypso steps from her pedestal and assists Eros 


to bind the napkin over his eyes.” But Iam not 
a Frenchman, and so will not say it. There jvas 
certainly nothing Calyptic about Rebecca’s love 
for Mr. Morley. 
But with regard to his daughter. That young 
lady was a consummate mystery to her (which 
made Calypso step trom her pedestal), Aud she 


time. 


thinking very much about Hetty. ‘‘ She will be 
home before him, and we can talk together about 
him. I know that I shall love her.” 

Stereoseopes-are to me only magnified photo- 
graphs. Others have the stereoscopic eye. Let 
us look at her with a different eye—say the left. 

There went wearily-along the streets of Ber- 
mondsey that day a weak, ill-clad woman with 
a baby on her arm, against the wind westward. 
There came such a driving, furious storm of 
cold rain that this poor woman was forced to 
put into an archway, and took this opportunity 
of opening her bosom and ite the baby her 
milk. 

While she was doing so a , shadow passed be- 
fore her, and she hurriedly: was drawing her 
shawl over the arrangement, when she saw that 
it was only a woman, and was more at her ease. 

It was a singular woman too. Very young, 
very handsomely dressed, and wrapped up from 
head to foot in a shawl, the price of which would 
have kept that cowering woman for a twelve- 
month. Her hat was of golden seal-skin, the 
value of which that poor woman had reasoa to 
know, and in it was set a storm-petrel, a bird 
that woman knew too well also. She carried her 
head high this lady, and was so beautiful in face 
and in carriage that the sowdting woman turned 
away. 

In her bosom this splendid lady had somethin 2g 
re was not a bfiby, only a little dog, with 

right eyes, who put its head out to sneeze. 

She put her grand head down to look at it, 
and caught sight of her shivering companion. 
She spoke“at once, in the high, clear, splendid 
voice of an ‘unaffected English lady. 


). ** My dear creature, you are very cold.” 


** Yes, my lady,” said the woman, ‘‘ but my 
master is colder.” ae 

‘* Where is he?” said Rebecca. 

‘* Hie is gone to sea, my lady, with half his kit, 
poor dear. He broke his arm in the frost haul- 
ing a rotten foretop-sail halyard, and he missed 
a voyage, and we have pawned every thing, and 
now my man is gone to sea again.” 

**So is mine,” said Rebecca, without thinking. 

‘** Yes, my dear lady ; but your good gentleman 
has his full kit aboard, no doubt. My poorman 
will be up reefing top-sails in the snow, thin elad, | 
while yours is warm and comfortable.” 

** Do you worry and vex yourself all the time 
your husband is away?” asked Rebecca. 

** What would be the good ?” the woman an- 
swered; I’ve got to live, and to hope.” 

‘‘ Has he left you money to live on?” asked 
Rebecca. 

‘*Lord bless you, no; he hadn’t got none to 
leave. He will bring back some, though.” 

‘** And what have you to live on, th¥@™?” asked 
Rebecea, deeply interested. 

**Charing and needle-work.” 

** Have you plenty of it ?” 

** Yes, she said; ‘‘I don’t need to be behold- 
en; I have a connection among sea-faring men. 
and w omen, and I can make my three shillings 
a week till he comes back.” 

Look | here,” said Rebecca, suddenly and 
quickly, ‘four cases are similar in some way, 
but your necessity is greater than mine. I have 
money, you have not. ‘Take this five pounds; 
I meant it to buy a present for him, but had not 
When you want more write to me.” 

** But I might be an imposter, miss,” — the 
woman, aghast. 

‘Your words show that you are none,’ ” said 
Rebecca, and, giv ing her address, she walked 
quickly aw&y. 

Quiet, through having got thoroughly well 
tired, she turned, after an eight miles’ walk, 
into her own dismal lane, and found herself con- 
fronted with Miss Soper and Mrs. Russel. 

In small communities news fly fast: the whole 
earth is a small community now, thanks to the 
telegr aph; hence our telegrams, which always 
require to be emphatically contradicted next 
day. It had got about in the small Walham 
Green connection that Mr. Morley was going. to 
marry Miss Turner, but that she had shown such 
abominable temper ‘that he had shipped on board 
a fast brig, and had gone to sea; and that she 
had started early that morning, down to the 
docks, to bring him to book. This was too 
good a thing for Russel and Soper to miss. ‘She 
must come home some time in the afternoon, and 
so Russel and Soper cruised off the end of the 
lane, as Anson did for the Acapulco plate ship, 
knowing that if they could lay her by the board . 
they would have something to reward them. 

Their cruise was (comparatively speaking) as 
long as Lord Anson's, and in the end very lit- 
tlagmore successful. They made raids into the 
lane, and took Akin’s house and Mr. Spicer’s 
house—with tracts; but they were always soon 
on their post off the lane’s end; and after a time 
the Acapulco ship arrived, and they boarded her, 
to the intense delight of Akin and Mr. Spicer, 
who were watching. 

Rebecca, tall, handsome, fresh from the sea, 
head in air, w ith seal-skin hat and storm-petrel 
for ornament, thinking of things far away, was 
arrested by Russel and Soper. Mab, who had 
not been let to walk, had accommodated herself 
to circumstances so far ; but Soper was too much 
for her, and she barked so furiously at that good 
lady that she was put down; a liberty which she 
used for a cloak of licentiousness, for she bit: 
Soper’s gown without a moment's hesitation, and 
kept hold of it too; which so agitated Soper that 
fat old Russel had to do the talking. 

‘*She is a varmint little thing,” said Akin to 
Spicer, in the distance. 

‘¢So is her mistress,” said Mr. Spicer. 

‘* My dear,” said Russel, ‘* we were here, and 
saw you coming. Are we to congratulate you ?” 


- two great objects. 


sailed for Tahiti this morning. But I am very 
much obliged to you, all the same.’ 

**Is he coming back soon ?” said Miss Soper, 
who had been delivered from Mab by Rebecca. 

‘*T should think not,” said Rebecca. ‘It is 
quite impossible that he can be back, under a 
twelvemonth; possibly not for two years. But 
it is of no consequence that I know of.” 

And so those two:very good people went away, 
and told the whole truth to the connection. And 
the whole truth was, that Mr. Morley had found 
out t0o much, and had shipped for ‘Tahiti. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HAGBUT IN A NEW LIGHT. 


But to Rebecca’s great and never-ending as- 

tonishment, Hagbut came out in an entirely new 
line at this juncture. Hagbut was stupid, vain, 
avaricious, and selfish, You will find such char- 
acters in every form of religion, just as you will 
find Morley’s. But. Hagbut was an exceptional 
man. “The man had power. He had put a few 
ends (before him, social and religious; and in 
steadily pursuing those ends he looked neither 
to the right nor the left. 
own small religious connection, and his own per- 
sonal governance of that connection, were his 
Take him apart from those 
objects, and you would find a man not without 
strength, but who seemed narrow, because lie 
referred all matters in heaven and earth to his 
own services and that of his own sect. If any 
matter did not appear to him to interfere with 
these two objects he could be just, and even gen- 
erous. 
Now Rebecca had done no such thing as the 
scandalous Hetty; and besides—and besides— 
well, he had been fond of Rebecca once on a 
time. And sometimes, when Carry was most 
religious, and most affectionate—when he wis 
wearied with religious work, and would gladly 
have heard something of the world which he was 
bound to despise in words, Hagbut thought seri- 
ously that he had: made a mistake. Rebecca 
would not have him, it is true; stillyCarr y, with 
her money, was-a great bore, ‘and Rebecca Was 
worth ten of her. | 

Russel and Soper invaded him when he was 
thinking of these things, and saying to himscif 
that he was glad the poor girl was so well fitted 
with Morley; and honestly, and, as far.as he was 
able, tenderly wishing her good luck, Russel and 
Soper did not meet with the reception they antic- 
ipated. 

‘* He has gone and left her,” said Miss Soper. 
**Rebecca Turner was down after him to the 
docks this morning; but he has gone and left 
her.” 

‘*He has gone to provide a home for her,” 
said Mr. Hagbut. 
’ **Mr. Hagbut, it is not so. Mr. Morley has 
run away. She told us with her own lips that 
he was gone away, and that she didn’t care when 
he came back.” 

‘*] know she didn’t say that,” said Hagbut, 
bending his ugly face on Miss Soper, and thrust- 
ing out his powerful jaw in a way which “Miss 
Soper did not like. ‘*‘ What were her words ?” 

‘* Her words’ were that he was gone for a 
twelvemonth, and that it was no matter,” said 
Mrs. Russel. 

**See how you stand cross-examination, you 
two,” said Hagbut. ‘‘I can’t trust a word you 
say. Now look you here, youtwo. That girl is 
my sister-in-law, and a good girl too; and Mor- 
ley is the most refined and educated man in our 
connection—a connection which wants, what [ 
have not got, refinement and education more 
than most. I won’t have Rebecca’ s name pulled 
about. She is a‘fine creature.” 

The more cowardly Russel was abashed at 
once; not so the more resolute and sourer Soper, 
who had never felt a man’s influence, but who 
had got her living by bullying girls. 

“You pulled her name about one time pretty 
freely yourself,” said she. 

‘“Yes; but that was my business. This is 
none of yours. You mind what I say, and leave 
the girl alone. I won't have her meddled with. 
Mind, I mean what I say.’ 

And, indeed, -he looked very much as if he 
did. Pale, ugly, and generally lazy as he was, 
there was an immense amount of powerful ani- 
mation in. the man, with a good deal of shrewd 
sense. Russel and Soper had brains enough to 
find out this; Rebecca had brains enough to find 
out more. 

She was aloné that evening, with an atlas be- 
fore her, following Morley across the map, when 
the little maid told her that Mr. Hagbut was 
come to see her. And she said, **Show him 


Mr. Hagbut came in, and they greeted one an- 
other civilly ; after which Mr. Hagbut pointed 
to the atlas, and said: 

After him?” 

‘¢You are a happy woman, Rebeceh, if it is all 
right between you and Morley. Come, sister-ill- 
law, tell me that it 1s.’ | 

‘It is ‘all right,’ as you call it, ” said Rebecca, 
laughing. ‘‘ He is going to be away for an in- 
definite time ; but we are, what the world calls, 
engaged.” 

“T wish you happy, most heartily,” said Hag- 
but, leaning his ugly face on his great fat hancs 
and looking at her. ‘‘It is your own fault if 
you are not. He is refined, and a gentleman ; : 
I am neither the one nor the other.” 


ig I think you are a very good man, Mr. Hag- . 


but,” she said, looking-him frankly in the face. 
“T do among yulgar people, being vulgar my- 


The success of 
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—. death would have been better than life.’ 


tion?” asked’ Hag 


hated it. 
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self. And I dq good where a gentleman would 


fail. But, Rebecca, it is well we did not marry.” 
“It is very well, indeed,” said Rebecca. 

‘*T suppose you have often put this case to 
yourself with regard to me—‘If I had married 
that u at man, without ideas, without the 
manners of a gentleman, without education, 
You 
have put it so, have 

** Not so strong 
still very strongly 
tion. 

‘* Tid you eve 


said Rebecca, with resolu- 


ut the other side of the ques- 

t. ‘* Did you ever think of 
me? Did you ever }hink for one instant what a 
hell on earth (I beg’ pardon) my life would have 
been, tied for life fo a beautiful, clever, refined, 
and furiously rebellious woman like yourself? 


- You congratulate yourself on your escape; con- 


gratulate meon mine. We should not have lived 
together a month in decency; for my will is im- 
movable.” 


Rebecca paused for a long time. At last she 


said: 


‘*Tt seems to me, brother-in-law, that you are 


a very honest man. 
but let us forget all, and be friends: God knows 
I want them. Come, brother-in-law, do not be 
my enemy, although we can never be compan- 
ions; for we should squabble so dreadfully over 
ways of speech on religious matters, you know ; 
and I doubt if we should agree with regard to 


_ Hetty.” 


‘* What do you know of her?” said Mr. Hag- 
but. 

‘* Nothing. . What has she done?” 

‘“If you do not know, J see no reason for tell- 
ing you. I have taken my side theye, and will 
maintain it.” | 

‘* Well, if you go against her, you will spare 
me?” said Rebecca. 

Hagbut would not have taken an oath in a court 
of justice to save his life; but in his heart, with- 


* out speech, he swore a deep and terrible oath then. 


No religionist can be without sentiment; and the 
deepest sentimental part of Hagbut’s soul was 
aroused by the spectacle of this utterly solitary 
and defenseless girl, whom he had once thought 
that he had loved, in spite of his fear of her, 
alone against the world. Hagbut made affirma- 
tion silently to himself that he would stand be- 
tween this poor child and the world, which meant 
their small connection. And he did it, like a 
leal and loyal soul. It is easy to see the-worst 
of these men. You must know them to find out 
the best of them. For my part, I have known 
many ministers of* religion. Roman Catholic 
verbiage or Dissenting verbiage may be offensive 
to the ear; but in twenty years I have only 
known two bad ministers of religion of any sect, 
and that is not a large percentage, after all: 
one speaks, of course, merely of a large personal 
acquaintance. Being on dangerous ground I 
will step off it; merely enrolling my opinion that 
the ministers of religion, with all their eccentric- 
ities, are the most valuable class in the com- 
munity. 

Hagbut spoke to Rebecca no more after this. 
Carry would have been jealous had she known 
that he had said so much. But Russel affd So- 
per’s vilipendings of Rebecca were now reduced 
to sniffs and glances. | 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE GAZETTE. 
AND so it came about that Rebecca, who be- 


gan at the very beginning of this story by wish- . 


ing herself dead, wished nothing of the ‘kind 
now; but only wished, like Jane Eyre, ‘‘ that 


she might keep in good health and not die.” | 


Yet she was infinitely worse off than in the 
old times when she wished herself dead. She 
was in utter and entire solitude, for her father 
was not much better company than can be found 
in the saner side of Bedlam.. She had not a soul 
to speak to in any sort of way approaching the 
confidential, except Mab, and Mab could not an- 
swer her. 

Although Hagbut had: stilled all tongues with 
his fat emphatic fist, yet even he could not pre- 
vent people looking at Rebecca in chapel; and 
she knew that they were looking at her, and she 
She never saw them looking at her, 
but she felt it; and the effect of this conscious- 
ness on her face was to produce an expression 
of calm, careless anger, which assisted devotion 
in no way whatever. 

Ilad she known that they were only studying 
in a humble way her imperial, magnificent beau- 
ty, reading it like a book, and learning from it, 
as one learns art at first, from a great and tradi- 
tionally authenticated picture, she might have 


been content, and have given them at times soft- 


er developments of her not very mobile face, 
But she thought they were only staring at her, 
and she hated her chapel worse than ever. 

She felt this more than ever one morning, 
when she had gone alone, her father being too 
illto come. ‘‘I will never go again,” she said. 
‘* They hate me.”” And she stalked out through 
the crowd with her head in the air. 

Soper was helping Russel along, and said, 
‘* Did you ever see any thing like that ?” 

“* A bold-faced jig,” said Russel. | 

‘*T mean,” said Soper the schoolmistress, 
‘**did you ever see such beauty in all your life ? 
oe I have had some experience, and J ney- 
er did.” 

Soper and Russel went their ways, and Rebec- 
ca went hers. But she was followed home by 
two admirers. 

Mr. Akin and Mr.-Spicer. When they had 
turned into their own lane they came up’beside 
her, one on each side, and spoke to her boldly 
and eagerly. 

“* Glad to see you about, Miss. 
quite well, I hope ?” 


Mr. Turner is 


You served me ill once;.’ 


on us.” 
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‘* My father is not at all well,” said Rebeccay, | 


‘*T am so glad to see you two at chapel.” ° 

**We will leave that alone, Miss, at pres- 
ent,” said Mr. Spicer. ‘*We want to speak 
to you very particular indeed, Miss. -Don't us, 
Jim?” 

** Indeed we do.” ; 

**'You see, Miss,” said Mr. Spicer the sweep, 
** we sweeps as a general rule are the cleanest of 
all working chaps, always taking a bath afore we 
turns in. But we have what we call the black 
bed, into which we turng_in all our crock when 
there’s a difficult flue early T morning. And 
we got orders for Beaufort House; 
tell on a man for breaking the ac 
black bed with my youngest son To 
up the flue before the police was round. It was 
again the law, I know, but that boy loves his pro- 
fession; I should say his art; for that boy is as 
much an artist in a crooked flue as the great 
Anelay is in the Mysteries of London. With a 
father’s feelings I went with him, of course, and 
we was no sooner out of our house than he 


ald, 

** “See to those coves round Mr, Turner’s, fa- 
ther.’” 

‘* Burglars ?” asked Rebecca. 

**'There was two on them, Miss. It was pret- 
ty dark, but we could see. One was a young 
swell, an the other’ I knowd.” 

‘‘'This is very alarming,” said Rebecca. 
** What did you do?” 

**T called out the name of the man I knowd. 
[ said, ‘ Bob Syers, you hook it.’ And he of- 
fered in return a low remark, referring to a mis- 
fortune of mine in years gone by ; but he hooked 
it all the same.” 

‘* Whatever shall we do?” said Rebecca. 

‘*Put the police to watch. Syers is- well 
knowd, as is doubtless the young swell.” 

‘**T can’t employ the police,” said Rebecca, in- 
cautiously. ‘* Whatever shall I do?” 

In the following paragraph I am only speaking 
of what I have seen with my own eyes. It is 
wrong and immoral, but there it is, for better or 
for worse—a great deal for worse, I should 
say. 

Rebecca had won these men. Not by her 
beauty, for their eyes were too. utterly untrained 
to see her beauty. ‘They would probably have 
pronounced Buckingham Palace to be finer than 
Wells, Bayeux, or Salisbury, and have called 
Winchester a barn. They would possibly have 


called a red-faced Devon lass far prettier than 


Rebecca; it was not her beauty which had won 
these men, it was her sympathy and geniality. 
‘They were neither of them very respectable men, 
but either of them would have fought for her, * 
merely in return for kind words and kind acts to 
their wives, at any time. Now that shehad con- 
fessed to them that there was something the mat- 
ter in her father’s house, which forbade the po- 
lice being called in, they would die for her or 
risk it. ‘There was a new bond of sympathy be- 
tween her and these gentlemen now, which made 
them ready for any thing in her behalf. It is all 
wrong and bad, but so it 7s. You don’t know 
where the criminal class begins. © Stil/ less do . 
you know where the sympathy with the criminal 
class begins. 

And further, Mr) Turner, solicitor and Meth-. 
odist, had been an offensive person to them both 
by his mere existence hitherto. Now that there 
was an obvious hitch in his affairs, insoluble by 
those enemies of mankind the Metropolitan po- 
lice, they began to have a fellow-feeling with 
him which they never had before. The sym- 
pathies of people like Mr. Spicer and Mr. Akin 
are distinctly not on the side of the law. On all 
sentimental proufids they were perfectly ready, to 
assist Rebecca. : | 

‘*Lord bless you, Miss,” said Mr. Spicer, 
** don’t vex yourself. We willwatch. You have 
got a little dog as will bark.” 

‘* Yes,” said Rebecca, showing Mab. 

‘* Pretty dear,” said Jim Akin, ‘‘ there she is. 
Let me have the handling of her, Miss, please. 
She is worth ten pound, Miss; there ain’t a pint 
about this dog which -is at fault, Miss,” he con- 
tinued, nursing Mab. 

_** Never mind the dog, Jim,” said Mr. Spicer. 

** Ah, but I do mind the dog, Tom,” said Mr. 
Akin. ‘‘ You ain’t a cynosure in dogs, you see.” 

‘*He’d serve six months for a rat-tailed ter- 
rier, Miss,’’ said Mr. Spicer. ‘‘ We all have our 
fancies. But see here; durst you fire a gun?” 

** Yes, I know how; my father has shown me.” 

‘*Then,” said Mr. Spicer, ‘‘every time that 
littlé dog barks, you fire a gun out a winder, an: 
me and Jim will be with you. They won’t try 
it on often, if you do that, Miss. ‘Their nerves 
is never good. If it only comes to nothing at all, 
they will get scared ; if we get ’em zn the house, 
why, then, we shall know what to do. You 
needn’t bother about the policemen. In fact, we 
don’t want no police round here.” aoe 

**T will do what you tell me,” said Rebecca. 
‘‘If any thing were to happen you could hold 
your tongues—keep silent—could you not ?” 

Mr. Spicer sniffed, and Mr. Akin, ‘in giving 
back Mab, winked. ‘‘ Tell her about the backer, 
Tom,” said this coarse young man. 

‘* Hold your tongue, you fool,” said Mr. Spicer. 
‘* What do you suppose the young lady would 
want to know about the running of a two-penny 
half-penny, four hundred boxes of cigars, so high | 
up the river as'this, in a ballast lighter? I am 
ashamed on you. Good-afternoon, Miss; depend 
And so they went. 

Leaving Rebecca with the terrible impression 
that she had connected herself with the criminal 
classes, not through her own fault, but utterly 
without hope of extrication. She was so puzzled 
by her quaint position that she was actually 
whimsical, almost humorous over it. ° 

‘*T shall be in jail, my dear,” she said to Mab. 
‘* And you will be reduced to bacon and cold po- 
tatoes at Akin’s until I come out again. I wish 
father had not broken the law in this matter, 


| 


rousing himself. 


‘one. 


even from his very high motives. Bother you!” 
she continued, shaking her fist at the law of the 
land ; ** you will pass over Sir Gorham Philpott 
and Lord Ducetoy, and you will catch my fa- 
ther. You Brute, not if [ can stop it.” 

She had come at her purpose before she reached 
home. Her father was in a very difficult posi- 
tion—retaining papers which he had no right 
to detain—detaining them on very chivalrous 
grounds. But he had only seen part of the con- 
Sequences in a sentimental, or, as she put it, 
Walham Green way; the first thing she had to 
do was to put the Limehouse view of the ques- 
tion before him. 

So she burst in on him suddenly, and said, 
**Pa, you have.made agice mess of it. ‘They 
are going to rob.and mufler us all. ‘They were 
about the hous¢'two nights ago.” ~ : 

“*So I suppose,” said Mr. ‘Turner. 

**So you suppose,” said Rebecca. ‘* Well, I 
tell you, pa, that I am not used to it, and that I 
am not going to stand it. Trampling about in 
other people’s gardens, indeed! 
that I am not going to endure it.’ 

**Are you going to leave me, Becky?” said 
Mr. Turner. ; 

The 


Rebecca had not calculated on this. 
thread of her argument was ravcled. 

** Leave you, dear,” she said, kneeling ‘nt his 
feet.’ ‘* Why, father, father, I have no one left 
but you, now Alfred is gone. My dear, I will 
never leave you this side of the grave.” 

**Is Alfred Morley actually gone?” said Mr. 
Turner, eagerly. 

** Yes, but he will come back. He is only 
gone for a weary year or two; just to leave us 
alone, you know.” | | 

**T thought from your manner that you were 
angry with me; stay by me.” 

‘*f was and am angry with you,” said Re- 
becca; ‘‘ you are moping and brooding when 
you should be acting. We want your brains to 
direct us; we will find hands to assist.” 

‘* We?” said Mr. ‘Turner. 

** Yes, we,” said Rebecca; ‘Spicer and Akin 
and I, not tomention Mab. Tell us what to de.” 

‘* You have strange accomplices,” said ‘Turner. 

‘* And you have done a strange thing. ‘Their 
motives are as high as yours. ‘They help us 
from mere love.” 
-***What- have they seen?” asked Mr. Turner, 

‘* Our house was ‘ attempted’ four days ago by 
two men. One, Syer, a burglar, and the other 
a young gentleman. Spicer the sweep knew 
Syer, and challenged him. ‘The young gentle- 
man he did not know.” 

Mr. ‘Turner lay back in his chair and laughed 
—laughed again almost heartily ; then he began 
to speak. 

** My dear child, this is exactly as I supposed. 
The man Syer is, as you tell me, you being ac- 
quainted with the criminal class so jntimately, a 
burglar. Now the young gentleman who was 
with him is Edmund Philpott, whose forgeries, 
those of my own name in particular, I hold.” 

** Well,” said Rebecca. ' 

-“ You, may well say ‘well,’” said Mr. Tur- 
ner; ‘*‘ you don’t understand business ; indeed, 
no one will soon, and financing has come in, and 
the L. C. & D. can’t exactly make out whether 
Mr. P. owes them six millions of money or they 
owe him two and a half millions. But you un- 
derstand, enough ‘for this. ‘That a Limited Lia- 
bility Company bought the Gorham- Philpott 
business for £500,000, and have made a mess. 
of it, as limited companies always do and al- 
ways will. We don't want iimited liability, 
girl; we want unlimited responsibility. Ha! 
look at M. when he was short—what did the 
trade say to the limited liability companies? 
Why, they said, one and all, ‘We will have the 
man, and not a parcel of irresponsible shrare- 
holders. We know the man, and the man is 
honest as. knows the business,’ says they; ‘ but 
we don’t knew 50Q irresponsible shareholders ;’ 
and the trade pulled the man through, and there 
he is now. Well, child, you can’t understand 
this, though every reader of a newspaper can. 
This Gorham-Philpott business was sold; and I 
gave up my position as their attorney. And, first 
of all, I did a wrong thing for our relation, Lord 
Ducetoy—I kept his papers here to save them 
from the smash. And, secondly, to save Sir 
Gorham I kept all the papers which young Ed- 
mund had forged.’” 

*¢ And you did well and nobly,” said Rebecca. 
‘You have broken the law, I doubt not; but I 
am. with you.” 

“Well, that is finely said,” said Mr. Turner. 
‘* But,don’t you go breaking the law; you know 
one is quite enough in a family. Listen and 
don’t talk nonsense. The Limited Company 
has gone to unutterable ruin. The property of 
the old house was guaranteed to the Company, 
and their deeds must come into the Bankruptcy 
Court. Some I have burned in my brooding 
folly ; some are here still. I hardly know, child, 
what I have destroyed and what I have not. But 
young Philpott has forged heavily; he believes that 


his forgeries are here, and he will murder us all.” 


*¢ And indeed hé wil murder none of us,” said 
Rebecca; ‘‘ Ill sort him if he comes here. Pa, 
dear, what on earth ever caused you to be so 
silly ?” 

** As how ?” 

‘** As to burn those papers.” 

‘* Brooding and brooding,” said Mr. Turner ; 
‘**brooding about your mother eternally, for one 
thing. I don’t know what I have burned and 
what I have not.” 

‘¢Can’t you look and see, pa?” 
‘*No. Iam gone beyond that. 
to look.at papers. I am a lost man. 

‘¢ Are you in debt, pa?” 

‘No. There will be money enough when I am 
But Hagbut told me on our last meeting 
about business matters that he saw no signs of 
grace in me. And he is al experienced mau in 


It kills me 


{ tell you, pa, 


ing.’ 


spiritual matters ; therefore I doubt that I have 
never been convinced of sin, and anf damned 
everlastingly. ‘That is all.” 

‘*'This is worse nonsense than the other,” said 
Rebecca, furiously. ‘* Pa, how can you sit thers 
and talk like that, with the good God listening to 
you? Hagbut is a good fellow, but he ouglit to 


| be hung if he told you that.” ’ 


** He did not, my dear. I know it,” said Mr. 
Turner., 

** Well, I can do nothing with you,” said Re- 
becca, ‘except ask you not to talk nonsense. 
Do you think they willAry the héuse again ?” 

** Shall you shoot young Philpott if you meet 
him ?” said Rebecca. 

The answer was a curious one. © Mrs Turner 
raised a wan, pale face to hers, from which every 
kind of expression was banished. , Her fathers 
brain had gone. The mechanical work of lis 
office for so many years, his terrible troubles 
with his wife in old times, and this last misera- 
ble, silly, inextricable ‘confusion, had been too 
much for him. Rebecca saw that she could not 


-trust him again. 


Once see that dead stare in the eyes of one you 
love, and love may remain; but confidence has 
departed forever. - ; 

Rebecca repeated her question, with an artiii- 
cial laugh. ‘* You won’t shoot young Philpott, 
will you, pa?” 

liis answer was worse than his silence. He 
looked at her steadily, and with some recollee- 
tion of the old days, of which she knew nothing, 
said : 

‘** Trout should be as bright as peacocks before 
you should catch them. Or, to be more correct, 
like the butterfly called Vanessa to. You should 
lay them carefully in cowslips and grass; am or- 
chis or two atop is not amiss; Morio or Pyram- 
idalis would do; but, above all things, a sprig 
of *Geum,’ which the hinds call ‘ Avens, Lord 
knows why. © Seek also in the damp meadows 
for your Ophioglossum, and put a piece of it 
in your biggest trout’s mouth. And when she 
sees it she will know what you mean by her. 
And she will’ walk in the sun along the south 
wall, and will pick for you rosemary, old man, 


‘and the flower which fools call ‘ prince’s feath- 


er,’ but which wise men ¢all, * Love lies a-bleed- 
That is what she will do, and then go and 
marry George Somers.” 

‘Lord help me!” said poor Rebecca, hi 


. mind is gone.” 


Not gone, Rebecca, only babbling of green 
fields. Most men have lived at least three lives 
before they get married, and once and for all lay 
every thing at the feet of one woman. He was 
only dazed a little in his brain, and, as I have 
noticed in dying men, reverting to the first of 
his lives—a life she knew not of. _ He was shrewd 
enough next morning; his keenness was more 
painful to her than his wandering. 


EBENEZER D. BASSETT. 


Very fitly a colored man of the highest emi- 
‘nence has been appointed Minister from this 
country to Hayti. Mr. Bassett, whose por- 
trait we give on page 285, is a fine mathema-_ 
tician, afid is well versed: in classic literature. 
He has for some time been President of the 
_*¢ Institute for Colored Youth” in Philadelphia— 
a high school maintained by the philanthropy of . 
the Quakers, where young negroes receive a col- 
lege education gratis. 
SETT’S graduates are now teaching in Delaware. 


SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS. 


In our last Number we gave illustrations -re-_ 


lating to the opening conflicts of- the American 
Revolution. ‘This week we lay before our reatl- 
ers a picture (after the original painting in the 
Capitol at Washington) representing: the ‘sur- 
render of Lord ConnwA.uis at Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia, October 19, 1781. This was one of the 
closing, being also, probably, the most deci-ive 
event of the memorable struggle between the 
American Colonies and the mother country.” 2 

On the 22d of September Lord CoxnwaALwis’s 
army—seven thousand strong—was concentrated. 
at York and Gloucester. He ‘constructed a line 
of works completely around Yorktown, and also 
extended a line of intrenchments across the pen- 
insula of Gloucester, in the rear of that little 
town. Inthe mean time the Count Dr Grasse, 
with twenty-eight ships and several brigades, re-» 
inforeced the American and French forces, and 
oe with his army was placed in im- 
minent peril. | 


On the 25th the preparations for the siege of * 


Yorktown had been completed by General W Astr- 
-incTon. ‘Ihe besieging force numbered 16,000 
troops. On the last day of the month the line 
of investment was complete. The French troops 
held the left, the Americans the right, while Count 
De Grassz with his fleet remained in Lynn Ha- 
ven Bay to beat off any force which might come 
to the relief of CornnwaLuis. The latter, con- 
fident that he could not maintain his position, 
meditated flight. A portion of his command 
succeeded in reaching Gloucester Point on the 
night of October 16, but a terrible storm thwurt- 
ed the main undertaking, and the troops returned 
to their-lines. Reduced to the last extremity, 
CorRNWALLIS determined to surrender. But he 
could not bring himself up to the point of per- 
sonally delivering his sword to WASHINGTON ; 
this duty he assigned to General O'Hara. = Thic 
loss of the British at Yorktown (for it was not «. 


‘bloodless siege) amounted to 156 killed and 20 


wounded. ‘The number surrendered was little 
more than 7000. This event created the utmost 

enthusiusm among the patriot troops, and assul ed 

them that thry were near the end of their pro- 

tracted struggle tor independence. 


Seventeen of Mr. Bas-. 
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‘amounting to £300, he 


ably retired in its situa- 
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THE HARVARD 
MONUMENT. 

In the year 1637 there 
landed upon the shores 
of New England a de- = 
yout clergyman, ‘‘one 
Mr. Harvarp, god- 
dy gentleman and lover 
of learning.”, Little is 
known of his life, or of — 
his career as a preacher ; 
and no work of his au- 
thorship has come down 
to us. . He settled in 
Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, where he labored 
at his calling for a short 
time, and died of con- 
sumption scarcely two 
years afier his arrival. 
He brought over from 
England a small collec- 
tion of books, which, with 
a moiety of his fortune, 


nf 


bequeathed to a school 
at Newtowne, now Cam- 
bridge. The following 
year this achool was in- 
corporated, and weceived 
the title of Harvard Col- 


lege. 
The traveler going 
from Boston eastward 


by the. Boston and Maine 
Railroad may plainly 
discern upon his right, 
across a small sheet of 
water forming a small 
bay in the river Charles, 
crowded down to the 
edge, within a 
stone’s-throw of the 
northern wall whieh sur- 
rounds the State Prison, 
and almost under the 
shadow of that massy 
shaft which towers ma-_ 
jestically over Bunker 
Hill, a small-and uapre- 
tending cemetery, now 
somewhat hidden among 
the green foliage“of its 
trees and shrubbery. In 
earlier days it was prob- 


tion, but as the popu- 
lation of the town in- 
creased the dwelling: of | 
the inhabitants approach- 
ed nearer and nearer, un- 
til they hemmed it en- 
tirely in except upon the 
water side. 

The cemetery is now 
apparently but little used, 
and save now and then 


, - 


some wandering visitors, 
like ourselves a day or: 
two ago, few persons are 
ever seen within its walls, The approach to it 
is along a narrow street, or rather court, since 
the entrance gate bounds the end of the pas- 
sage. The houses of the immediate vicinity are 
somewhat dingy, of the humbler and lowly class, 
wid noisy, bareheaded, barefooted urchins shout 
and play up and down the court, or before the 
iron gateway. 

Procuring the key of the grating, we enter the 
ancient burying-ground. ‘There is an absence of 
the usual white marble monuments and grave- 
stones which now so generally mark the resting- 
places of the deail; and the monumental slabs, 


being mostly of a dark, dull, grayish hue, give 
rather a sombre aspect to the i eg The whole 
cemetery is overrun with long, tangled grass and 
weeds, with no trim borders, no clinging vines 
or flowering plants, tended by the hand of love 
and friendship. Long ranges of tombs are built 
into the rising ground, and line the sides of its 
base, mostly with brick fronts, and all wearing 
a neglected and dilapidated appearance. Some 

the fronts are bulging outward, and some only 
seem to need the displacement of a brick to cause 
the whole wall to tumble. There are but few 


+ paths, and some of them are hardly traceable un- 


der the rank herbage. 


SS... 


No dates upon the 
tombstones are very 
recent, and many date 
far back to the early co- 
lonial days. Here one 
may read the familiar 
names of BunKER and 
BREED, which are in- 
terwoven in the history 
of the first struggles of 
the Revolution on the 
adjacent hills. We no- 
ticed one small, weath- 
er-beaten stone bearing 
this inscription in plain 
and well-cut letters: | 


Here lies y* Body “of 
Rowse, 


Aged 75 years. 
Died May 18", 1664. 


The centre of the 


tle hillock, and upon 
the summit of the 
mound stands a plain 
shaft of granite, which 
is the principal monu- 
ment of the cemetery. 
Upon one side of that 
simple obelisk is chis- 
eled the revered ,and 
honored name, 


HARVARD. 


The monument is of 
Quincy granite, fifteen 
feet in height, four feet 
square at the foot, rest- 
ing upon its foundation 
without a pedestal or 
base, and is inclosed 
with a plain iron fence. 


The name in large 
letters is in high relief, 


THE HARVARD MONUMENT.—[Puorocraruen B 


ground rises in a gen-— 
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amidst the silent habita- 
tions of the dead, where 
now and then the curious 
=== Visitor steps with softened 
tread, tarries a passing 
hour to read the brief 


ti 
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ashes rest below, then 
turns away with calmed 
and sobered thought. 
The other stands a living 
and ever-increasing good 
to all who linger within 
its pleasant precincts, 


thes 
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still multiplying its bless- 
ings and its usefulnegs. 


THE ALABAMA 
SENATORS. 


WE give on this page 
portraits of Generals 
GEORGE E, SPENCER 
and WILLARD WARNER, 
Senators from the State 
of Alabama. 

General WILLARD 
WARNER was born in 
Granville, Ohio, in 1826. 
He graduated at Marietta 
College in 1845, and sub- 
sequently went to Califor- 
nia, where he remained 
until 1852; during his 
stay there he assisted in 
the organization of the 
StateGovernment. Upon 
his return to Ohio he built 
the Newark Machine 
Shops, said to be the most 
excellent west of the Al- 
leghany Mountains. He 
remained in charge of 
these shops until the 
beginning of the civil 
war, when he took. an 
active part in the raising 
of men and material for 
.the use of the Govern- 

_ment. He became Ma- 
jor of the Seventy-fifth 
Ohio Infantry, and soon 
afterward was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and, 
by the request of General 
SHERMAN, was assigned 
to that officer’s staff. 
Before the close of the 
Atlanta campaign he was 
promoted to the Colonel- 
ship of the One Hundred 
and Eightieth Ohio, and 
in that capacity served 
under THomas at Nash- 
ville, and ScHOFIELD in 
North Carolina. He was 


2 


| | 


y G. W. Venner, CuaRLestown, MASSACHUSETTS. } 


said to have been the first attempt of the kind 
in granite. Two inscriptions, one in Latin and 
one in English, are cut in tablets of white marble 
set into the stone. : 

Upon that burial hill for nearly one hundred 
and forty years after his death the grave of the 
good JoHn HarRvARD remained unmolested and 
undisturbed. Then the waves of the Revolution 
rolled over the land, and even this quiet abode 
of death did not escape being disturbed by the 
rude turmoils of war. Its simple memorial stones. 
were thrown down, broken, or sacrilegiously ap- 
propriated for other uses, and among them the 
stone which marked 


electefl to the Ohio Sen- 
ate in 1865, serving two 
years. In the spring of 
1867 he settled in Alabama, having been for the 
two years previous engaged in planting near 
Montgomery. He was elected from Alabama 
to the United States Senate in July, 1868, for 
the short term. He is a man of marked ability 
and of undoubted integrity. _ 

General GrorGrE E. SPENCER was born in Jef- 
ferson County, New York, November 1, 1836. 
Hie left New York in 1855 for the West and 
South. When the war broke out he was ap- 
pointed Adjutant-General to General 
In 1862 he organized the First Alabama Cavalry, 
in command of which he served throughout the 


JOHN HARVARD’s hal- 
lowed dust was. lost. 
On the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1828, upon 
the one hundred and 
ninetieth anniversa- 
ry of his death, the 
present monument, 
with its appropriate in- 
scriptions, was erected, 
with’ simple and im- 
pressive ceremonies, by 
the officers and stu- 
dents of the college at 
that time, and numer- 
ous graduates, one of 
whom, the Hon. Ep- 
WARD EVERETT, deliv- 
ered the address upon 
thé occasion. 

Nearly two and a 
half centuries havenow 

since the dying 

gift of the Rev. Joun 
Harvarp, ‘‘ minister 
of God’s word,” was 
received, and his wish- 
es carried into egecu- 
tion. Behold then and 
now! Thelittlelibra 
of three hundred an 
twenty volumes has 
muitiplied into more 
than one hundred and 
fifty thousand, while 
the modest sum of eight 
hundred pounds has } 
increased a thousand- 
fold. There, almost 
within -sight of each 
other, stand the two 
monuments which per- 


petuate his name and 
memory. One stands 


HON. WILLARD WARNER.—(Pxor. BY Brapy, WasHIneTon.) 


and, as the years roll on, . 


records of those. whose — 
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war. His services in this connection were re- 
- markably brilliant and valuable. Our readers 


probably well remember his charge at White | 


» Pond Run, where with his single regiment he at- 
tacked and routed five regiments of rebel caval- 
ry, Capturing their colors, and pursuing them for 
eight miles. 

As in the cases of Senators WARNER and 
SpeNcER, the men who are now appointed to 
responsible positions in the South are, as a rule, 
men distinguished for their fidelity to the. Union. 


NEW CITY HALL, BALTIMORE. 


AFTER the question of a new City Hall for the 
accommodation of the municipal offices of the 
city of Baltimore had been agitated for some 
years, the City Council, in 1863, issued a call to 
architects for the submission of plans for the pro- 
posed edifice. Quite a number responded, and 
from them was selected, for its peculiar fitness 
and completeness of arrangement, as well as ele- 
- gance, the design of Mr. GrorGe A. FREDER- 

ick, Architect, the view of which, taken from 
his drawings, is shown in our illustration. 

- The ground which the building will occupy lies 

directly in the centre of the city and in the busi- 

ness portion thereof, and for location and suita- 

bility could not be surpassed. It is directly op- 
_posite the new United States Court-house—a 
kandsome building erected within the last few 
years—and within a short distance of the Post- 
office, the Custom-house, the Courts, and other 
public buildings. ‘The square occupied is bound- 
ed respectively by North, Holliday, Lexington, 
and Fayette streets, and embraces an area of 
45,936 square feet, of which the building will oc- 
cupy 25,900 square feet. 

The style of the architecture adopted is the 
Renaissance, which, by not being confined with 
undeviating strictness to ancient classic art, is 
peculiarly well adapted to a building of this de- 
scription. 

The foundations are very massive. <A course 
of concrete or beton is first laid down, three feet 
six inches deep and seven feet wide, and then 
rammed, ‘This beton is composed of broken 
stone and hydraulic cement in courses of nine 
-inches. A course of blue stone flags seven feet 
wide is laid upon this. Upon this foundation the 
walls begin. They are five feet wide at the bot- 
tom; but gradually diminish to three feet at the 
top. The building being square, there are four 
exterior fronts. Smooth white marble, obtained 
from the Baltimore County quarries, will be used 
to face these fronts, which will be relieved by prg- 
jectitg columns, pilasters, cornices, balustrades, 
and arches to the windows. The main body of 
the building will be four stories high, and will be 
surmounted by an iron dome, which is to contain 
a large clock and alarm-bell. ‘The dome will be 
surmounted by an immense lantern, and will rise 
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131 feet above tle roof, the total height of the 
summit of the dome from the ground being 227 
feet. 

The Board of Health, Fire, Telegraph, Police, 
and Water departments will occupy the ground- 
floor. Here will also be located several inspect- 
ors’ rooms and some apartments*which can be 
rented out for offices, and which would yield a 
large revenue to the.city, as they would be very 
eligible business locations, The Council cham- 
bers and Commiittee-rooms entirely occupy the 
second story. The design of the City Hall is 


iw 


beautiful and pleasing, and for elegance can 
scarcely be su When completed it will 
be the finest municipal structure in the United 
States. 


ATTAR OF ROSES. ° 


THE imitations of this perfume convey but a 


faint idea of the exquisite délicacy of the gen- — 


uine oil, the high price of which, combined 
with its pungency, rendering it an object of gen- 
eral and easy adulteration. Even at Ghazipoor, 


' watched for a fine film of oil which appears on 


‘legation to the Foreign Office in London, when 


— 


THE NEW CITY 


HALL, BALTIMORE. 


in British India, where it is very extensively 
manufactured, ‘the pure attar can not readily. be 
obtained, the temptation to fraud being greater 
than the cupidity of the needy Ryot can with- 
stand. 

A field of ripe wheat waving in the sunligtt, 
a plantation of opening cotton pods, and an et- | 
panse of flowering poppies are all lovely sights, 
but not to be compared with the rose fields of. 
Ghazipoor; there roses are not cultivated in 
patches, but by acres, and these counted by hua- 
dreds and thousands; far as the eye can reavh 
there are roses, and nothing but roses, the sur- 
rounding atmosphere being saturated with the 
charming odor. 

When full blown the roses are carefully gat 1- 
ered, the petals stripped off and thrown-into a 
trough, in which they are bruised under a heavy 
stone, something after the fashion of an ancieat 
cider-press, until a pulpy mass is formed, which 
is then distributed*in small quantities into n41- 
merous shallow earthenware dishes, and watar 
sufficient to cover it poured on. These dishas 
are then placed in a well-shaded spot, from whense 
the rays of the sun are excluded, and carefully 


the surface of the water; this, being removed hy 
very delicate manipulation, is the genuine attar, 
to produce an ounce of which the petals of 400,000 
roses are required; so volatile is its nature that 
the slightest increase of temperature would diss i- 
pate the fruits of a season’s Jabor, for the wat:r 
from which the oil is taken can only be sold 1s 
second quality rose-water, the first quality con- 
taining all the essential oil of the flowers. | 
The price of the attar varies with the exte it 
of the rose crop; in Calcutta it ranges from $(.0. 
to $100 per ounce, but that high figure will nx 
certainly command the pure article, for the cul- 
tivators avery skillfully adulterate the oil befoe 
selling it, by an admixture of sandal-wood oil ar d 
rosolio—an oil obtained from the grass of the 
teak jungles of Western Hindostan. . 
The natives of Southern India use much cf 
the produce of Ghazipoor in anointing their hirt- 
eous gods, and on certain festival days, when tle 
images are paraded through the streets, the az 
mosphere is rendered heavy and almost sicket- 
ing by the powerful odor permeating from Vishnu 
and his attendant priests. 
Apropos of the strength of the genuine attar, 
an anecdote occurs ‘to the writer which may he 
of interest to the readers of this journal: 
An attaché of the English Embassy at Con- 
stantinople was conveying dispatches from the 


one evening, just after he had crossed the Turlc- 
ish frontier, his carriage was attacked by a bard 
of robbers who, without maltreating him, pil- 
laged his baggage. ‘The horses having run of 
when the traces were cut, Mr. K——- was cori- 
pelled to return on foot to the town- which he 
had left an hour before. Late as it was the 
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i young diplomat sought and obtained an inter- 
| _ view with the Pacha, a renegade Frenchman, 
\G . who listened with attentive politeness to a recit- 
) al of his misfortune, in the course of which Mr. 
: mentioned that in the scramble for plun- 
der the robbers had managed to break a pint 
bottle of attar which he was carrying under the 
magic seal-of the F. O. to some high perso 

in England. ‘‘A pintofattar! Holy Prophet!” 
exclaimed the Pacha, ‘‘it is enough to perfume 
the whole vile town.” His own exclamation 
appeared to have originated an idea in the of- 
ficial mind, for he assured Mr. K that if the 
| robbers were in his Pachalic they should be dis- 
| covered and punished. ‘ With this assurance Mr. 


—— 


K was fain to rest content, and dccept the 
i. | hospitality of the Turkish Governor for the 
| night. 


At sunrise on the following morning he was 
roused by a summons from the Pacha to attend 
a military parade of the egtire garrison, which, 
to the number of some thousands, was already 
4 assembled on the Maidan outside the walls of 
the town. 

The Pacha walked slowly through ‘the ranks 


pick out a mam whom he consigned to the care 
of his escort; in this manner he selected about a 
dozen, and sent them to Mr. K to see if he 
ie could identify them as the robbers, but the Fn- 
| | glisbman could not say whether any one of them 
was of the number of his plunderers. 


I _ “*I know these Sire the men,” said the Pacha, 
“‘and [ will prove, it."” He ordered the basti- 
l2 nado to be applied until they should confess 
where the booty was concealed. Before three 
blows had been struck they were all yelling out 
the desired information. | 
The Pacha was greatly elated at the result of 
his inspection, privately contessing to Mi. 
that having a peculiarly sensitive organ of smell, 
-and, moreover, being passionately fond of attar, 
he had easily detected the robbers by the odor 
which hung around their otherwise foul persons, 
from contact with the articles saturated-with the 
contents of the broken bottle. He had had sus- 
picions about his soldiers, and when the attar 
was mentioned by Mr. K. he at oncé saw 
dow his suspicions might be set at rest. 

The stolen property was recovered, and *‘if a 
royal personage in England had lost a pint of 
aur, * the Pacha said, in parting, ‘* it had cost 
the Sultan twelve soldiers.” 
. Mrsk.—— realized the price paid when, driv- 


ng again from the gates, he saw twelve dead 
bodies hanging like scarecrows against the wall. 


ODD MONSTERS. 


little quarto book of memorabie human deform- 
ities, published two hundred and sixty years ago. 
hs The author was one of the best physicians of his 
| time, a voluminous writer who has left us a thick, 
| closely-printed folio of the most interestitig cases 
he had met with in medicine and surgery, mon- 


| 
; pictures in Schenck’s ‘‘ History of Monsters,” a 
4 


tle volume to themselves. We start with a child 
ail body and no head, but having windows in its 
breasts, for there were its eyes. Then comes 
‘the son of a tailor of Mecklenburg, who had 
what seemed to be the faint suggestion of a face 
wrapped round with a great Turkish nighi-cap. 
As there seemed to be a face under a plastic 
mask, the mask was removed, and below was re- 
vealed a horribly great mouth which began to 
roar without a tongue, and eyes without pupils, 
behind which fire seemed to shine; there was no 
brain, and there were no bones to the skull, but 
the upper part of the head was twisted up like a 
tall turban. ‘The right hand of this child was 
always open, the left always doubled into a fist. 
Doctor Schenck gives an edifying picture, after 
‘the manner of a modern Valentine, showing the 
child's head as it appeared before the mask was 
lifted., You may lift the mask here for yourself, 
and see what you shall see—not a Cupid. It is 
hardly worth while to mention children with cats’ 
heads; or with horns, and a broad mouth likesa- 
whale’s, or a young shark before its teething ; 
orwith pigtails actually growing from their necks, 
That latter form must, in the days of periwig, 
have been looked upon as a Jaudable effort on 
the part of nature to keep pace with the fashions. 
(ne child had a goose’s back and wings, another 
a frog’s head, another large erect hare’s ears. A 
little fellow at Stettin was born with something 
like a tortoise-shell on the top of his head, and 
a white mouse’s tail peeping out from under it. 
There was ¢avas there?) a child born in Basle, in 
| 1556, with such wide nostrils that his brain could 
be «een through them. But then another had 
) no nose at all, nor eyes, nor ears, only a mouth, » 
| and the rest of the face blank; while another 
j 
| 


~ had‘so muck room in his head that a full-sized 
arm grew out from where one of his ears should | 
be. (‘This monster had also no elbows or knees. 
From the commentaries of Sigibert we are told 
| of the child born at Emmaus in the reign of 
Pee Emperor Theodosius, single below the chest (or 
on) rather chests), with four arms, and two heads. 
‘The two heads were not better than one, for they 
- were differently affected; one might be crying 
while the other laughed, one feeding, the other 
sleeping; sometimes they quarreled, and there 
was a fight of the two pairs of arms. ‘This child 
is said to have lived two years, one part dying 
four days before the other, which was killed by 
the decay of its inseparable neighbor. Cardan 
- tells us of a Milanese girl with two heads, in all 
other respects single,-except that she was found 
after death to have two stomachs. It would not 
have been bigamy to marry her, although in fair- 
’ ness she would be entitléd to a husband with two 
heads; not the creature figured by the side of 
her with two monkey heads, monkey legs, ard a 


of the soldiery, every now and then stopping to | 


Ir is as good as a nightmare to look at the | 


sters included; but thymonsters have also a lit- | 


Dysrersra Tasers cnre Indigestion, Heartburn, and 


philosopher figured below her, one of whose heads 
looks very much startled at what his other head 
is whispering into its ear. ‘There age gentlemen 
living who would find it a great tonvenience, 
and whose friends would find it a. great conven- 
ience, if they could indulge in this manner their 
taste for conversation, and yet keep their .con- 
versation to themselves.. Among the two-headed 
women was one in Bavaria, aged twenty-six, of 
whose two faces one was pretty the other ugly. 
In the time of Francis the First of France there 
was a man with two heads, whose second head 
grew out of the trunk of his body, and was car- 
ried under his waistcoat. ‘This head had a se- 
cret hunger of its own that no food taken by the. 
visible mouth would satisfy. | 

Ancestors of Miss Biffin we can more literally | 
believe in. A man of forty lived in Paris not 
long before Doctor Schenck made his collection 
of cases, who, being without arms, could grasp 
» an axe with his shoulders, neck, and chin, and 
throw it as far as his neighbors, or in the ‘same 
way hold and crack a whip with the best of them. 
Although he had no hands to keep from picking 
and stealing, he was eventually condemned for 
theft, and broken on the wheel. He used his 
toes, it is said, for eating and drinking. . Dion 
tells that one of the gifts sent to Augustus from 
the Indians was a youth without arms, who used 
his feet skillfully in shooting with the bow. 
Schenck himself saw an armless woman doing 
needle-work with her feet, and Cardan saw an 
armless man. throw a spear, stitch a garment, 
eat, drink, write, and thread a needle. Two 
youths with. the same defect played cards (but 
not together), one using his feet, the other his 
mouth and chin. An armless woman at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main in 1556 not only painted let- 
ters elegantly with her feet, but made with her 
toes very ingenious toys. 

A famous armless humpback was Thomas 
Schweicker, a Suabian, born in 1545, whose por- 
trait we have at the age of fifty-three. He was 
the Biffin of Schenck’s time, in highest repute 
for handwriting—or, shouldn't we say, footwrit- 
ing ?—with his toes, and for the elegant designs 
which he drew round specimens of his penman- 
ship. He excelled also in arithmetic and chess- 
playing, architectural carvings, delicate cutting 
out, book-binding, cross-bow shooting. He cut 
for himself his slices of bread with his feet, car- 
ried food and drink to his mouth, and with his 
feet also mended his own pens when he wrote. 
A hundred years earlier there had been a man 
living to old age, under the care of his landlord, 
who had learned to be very helpful to himself, 
though he had no right hand, three fingers joined 
_together for a left hand, and no toes upon his 
feet. He learned to write well, and do many 
—— with his misshapen and imperfect left 
rand. 

From the people without feet we pass to the 
records of joint births like that of the Siamese 
Twins. Some have been joined by the neck, 
some by the forehead, some by the chest, some 
by the back; there are plenty of all kinds. The 
most ititeresting of these was a man of adult 
years, who, in 1519, showed himself in Switzer- 
land with another and smaller body hanging from 
his breast, alive and complete in all parts from 
the neck downward; but the head, if there was 
any,.seemed to be coritained within his . chest. 
He bared his chest and displayed what seemed 
to be a living child which had forced its head 
through it. ‘Che rest of Doctor Schenck’s col- 
lection we will leave to the imagination of any 
one who, having brought himself into a state of 
temporary lunacy, will confine himself for six 


creature very like a libeled and carig¢atured har- 
py, he gives his mind to the monstrosities of 
brutes. 


TEETH WITHOUT A STAIN. 


No impurity can infest the teeth cleaned daily 
with Sozovpont. Quillay, the bark of the Chilian 
soap¢Tree, an article which possesses cleansing 
Sr portiee superior to those of any other known 
substance, is one of the ingredients of this peer- 
less compound. Sozopont is the only dentifrice 
in existence in which this salubrious botanical 
product is incorporated,—[ Com. } 


InTeERESTING TO Lapres.—My Grover & 
Baker Machine has been over ten years in 
steady family iise, and has never needed any 
thing in the way of repairs; and it seems likely 
to answer us well for the next ten years. 

R. Roope, Lexington, Ky. 


FRAGRANCE OF THE BOUQUET. 


Coteate & Co. have been completely successful in 
imparting to their Tor_e? Soaps the fragrance of the 
bouquet.— Nashville Union and Times. 


To remove Motu Patongs, Freckies, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry's Motu anp FREoKLE Lorion, 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Peary, 49 Bond St., N. ¥. 
Sold by all Druggists.—{Com.} 


WattHam Wartcues are the best and the 
cheapest. —N. Matson & Co., Chicago. 


Sour Stomach. Fifty Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
Sold by druggists. S. G@. Weve, 571 Broadway. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


* TAR-SPANGLED BANNER” Still Waves. You 
want it. Splendid $2 engraving and ra 


whole year only 75 cts. 8, 40 | columns ( 
or size}. It's worth Bubs eNOW. 
Address 


| fox's brush, but possibly the sage two-headed | 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


260 Greenwich St., corner Murray, 
New York, 


Is OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground ; all grades 
to suit the palate and the ew of the million; 15c., 
20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., 40c.; Mocha, 50c. ; 
TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watchmakers. Mr. 
Sener spent three years in China, and knows exact] 
at teas are, and does not deal in ners goods o 
any kind; consequently every pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represented, or the money returned. 
MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who ships him the 


’ choicest of the crop. 


_ RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. 


': FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Endiana, and. St. Louis, best brands in market, from 
$7 to $14 per barrel. : 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, ho- 


img vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, who is a live man, 
working 16, 18, and 4 hours every day for the last quar- 
terofacentury. He is a steam-coach compared with 
the old fossilated rs, who have been brought up 
begin p r wings when gray-headed. Ina 

w is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 
the peo uick as lightning and punctual as time. 


A COMPLEXION 
= SPOTLESS. 


This important element of 
beauty depends upon the con- 
dition of the blood, and the 
vigor with which it circulates. 

.\ If the vital fluid, meandering 
through the small veins which 
immediately underlie the cuti- 
cle, is of a rich red color, and 
flows freely under the semi- 
\transparentexterior envelope, 
the complexion will be rosy, 
ure, and brilliant. Stafford’ 

RON SULPHUR POW- 
DERS, by toning the circulat- 
ing vessels, and depriving the 
blood of any impurities it may 
contain, soon removes pim- 
ples, blotches, and every spe- 
cies of discoloration or erup- 
tion from the face, arms, bo- 
som, or any part of the body, 
and renders the complexion as 
free from blemish as a cloud- 
less sky. Take the powders 
dry on the tongue. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 3 Packages, 

36 Powders, $2 50. ailed Free. 


HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


OOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET.—A Complete Li- 
brary of Modern Music for Voice and Piano-forte: 


Cuori’s complete.................. 50c. 
E1GHTEEN BARITONE AND Bass Sonas....... 50c. 
45 WALTZES......... 50c. 


ComPp_LeTE OPERAS FOR PIANO, each......... 50c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. CaTaLocurs 
_ BOOSEY \& CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


HERMAN TROST &Co. 


Nos. 48 and 60 Murray St., 
PRENCH CHINA DINNER SETS, 


weeks to a diet of pork-chops. For, after  TASES- &o.. 
ing up the catalogue of human monsters, with a ’ &e., Cry 


PARIS BRONZES, 


PARIAN MARBLE STATUETTES, 
CRYSTAL TABLE GLASSWARE, 
BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE, 
LAVA ARTICLES, 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


IN PARIS, 
130 Faubourg St. Denis. 


THOUSAND.—Hunter'’s Guide and Tra 
per’s Companion. How to hunt, fish, 
and trap aut animals. How to tan and cure hides, 
&c. New Secrets, &c. Worth $10 to any boy or 
farmer. Neéhtly Br nted and bound—only 25 cts. post- 
paid; 6 for $1. nd to 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 
of April 11, 186S. 

“The color of this metal 
closely resembles that of 18- 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and its lustre bril- 
liant,” &c., &c. 

When desired, these Watch- 
es will be sent to any express 
office, and permission of ex- 
amination Cope upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. 
~ Description of goods and 
metal sent free Bees application. An inspection of 
my goods earnestly solicited. 

JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassau Street, New York. 
For sale by all respectable dealers, 


Something New! also, best 

Key-Tag & Stencil Tools. Cir- 
: culars sent FREE. Address 

Barro. Srenoit. Works, Mn. 


GENES WANTED, local and traveling, to 
sell a staple manufactured article. Liberal in- 
ducements. Send for Circular. 

A. D. WAGNER, 68 Murray 8t., New York. 


] PHOTOGRAPHS or BEAUTIFUL WO 


tels, restaurants, boarding-houses, steamships and sail- 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE : 


FINE WATCHES 
AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
Hontrne-Case Lapres’ Watours, First Quality, Lever 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $36. pine Movement, Gold Bal- 
ance, $32. FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Hunrine-Cask Watouxrs, Lever Movement, 
First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, $16. 


IMPERIAL DUPLEX 


Engraved Movement, Raby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, . 


Sitver Hontine Cases, $18. 


AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
2-0z. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. S$ 


SOLID GOLD 

Gents’ Hontine-Casz Warcurs, First Quality, Leve 
Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjusted Balance, Regulated 
and Warranted, $45; Extra Quality, $48; and Watches 
of every description, equally low, sent by Express, to 
be _ for after they have been received and exam- 
in Any Watch received from us may be returned 
or exchanged if not giving perfect satisfaction. Full 
Descriptive Price-Lists sent free. 


S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
52 & 54 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


| 


‘“ WASHINGTON IRON WORKS! 


WAS 
nd for Circular 


| LJARPER & BROTHERS, New Yer, 


Have just published: | 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Bal, 3 
Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on \the 
Book of Psalms. AL ‘Author of 
** Notes on the New Testament,” Lectures on Ahe 
Evidences of Christianity,” &c., &c. In Thr ol- 
umes. Vols. If. and 111. now ready. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. 
Breaking Butterfly; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s End- 
j{ng. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone," ‘Sword 
and Gown,” ‘*‘ Brakespeare,” ‘‘ Sans Merci,” ‘*‘ Mau- 
rice Dering,” &c. Illustrated, S8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


SCOTT’S FISHING- BOOK. 
Fishing in American Waters. By Genio C. Scorrt. 
With 170 Mlustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 
It is Never too Late to Mend. <A Matter-of-Fact 
Romance. By Cuas. Reape. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
Griffith Gaunt; or, Jealousy. By Cuas. Reape. 
Fully Iustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Hard Cash. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. 
Illustrations. New Edition. Svo, Paper, 
cen 


GUICCIOLI’S LORD BYRON. 
My Recollections of Lord Byron; and Those of Eye-.- 
itnesses of his Life. By the Countxss Guicc10Lt. 
Translated by Hubert E. H. Jerningham. With Por- 
trait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 
That Boy of Norcott'’s. By Cuas. Lever, Author of 
**The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly,” ** Barrington,” 
** Maurice Tiernay,” ‘‘ The Daltons,” Charles 
O'Malley,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S SCHOOL AND FAMILY SLATE. 


School and Family Slate, with Cards, for Instruc- 
tion in Writing, Printing, Drawing, and Arithmetic. 
$12 per dozen. 


BALDWIN’S PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS. 
Pre-Historic Nations; or, Inquiries concerning some 
of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of Antiquity, 
and their Probable Relation to a still Older Civili. 
zation. of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By 
Joun D. Batpwin, Member of the American Orien- 
tal Society. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS: 
Phineas Finn, the Irish Member. A. Novel. By 
ANTHONY Author of Orley Farm,” 
**Small House at A lington,” You \For rive 
Her?" “Doctor Thorne,” &c. ‘Illustrated by Mil- 
lais. Svo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


He Knew He was By Antriony 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. 
Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Selected from Published and Uupublish- 
ed Discourses, and Revised by their Author. Inf 
Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Portrait by Halpin. 
Cloth, $5 00. 


DIXON'S HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 


: Her Majesty’s Tower. Historic Studies in the Tower. . 


of London. With Frontispiece Plan of the Tower. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. | 


WHYMPER’S ALASKA. 
Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, 
formerly Russian America — now Ceded to the 
United States—and in various other parts of the. 
c By Frrprewx Wurmrrr. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $250. - 


MILES O'REILLY'S POEMS. 
The Poetical Works of Charles G. Halpine (Miles 
O'Reilly). es of Odes, Poems, Sonnets, 
Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which have not hereto- 
fore been collected together. With a Biographical 
Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edit 
B. on § 


Cloth, $2 50. 


NEVIUS’S CHINA. 

China and the Chinese: a General Description of 
the Country and its Inhabitants, its Civilization and 
Form of Government; its Religions and Social In- 
stitutions ; its Intercourse with other Nations; and 
its Present Condition and Pro ts. By the Rev. 
Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in China. 
With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. 


Nature’s Noblgman. A Novel. By the Author of 
**Rachel’s Secret.” 8vo, Paper, 50 


teel. Crown 8vo, 


Harrre & Broriens will send any of the above 
works bi mail, postage free, to any part of the United 


men, &c., id for 6 
“STAR GLED BANNER,” Hinsdale, N. H. 


MEN 
cent, postpaid, for cts. Send for Circulars. 
Address SEYMOUR, New York. 


4 States, on receipt of the price. 


PartI. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 
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ESTABLISHED 1561. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN. 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., S0c., 90c.; best, $1 


er Ib. ‘ 
Eneuisu Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 
ImWexiar (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youne Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 
Unco.ored JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
GunrProwbER (green), $1 25; best, $1.50. per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 certs per pound: 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Dinner Corres, 
price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ; 
RoastEp (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 
Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33¢.; best, 35c. per Ib. 


CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmoutnu, Mroun., August 26, 1868. 
To the Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gents: The people here will not let me alone. They 
ray I have learned the road, and that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making-five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
rixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 


yemain Yours, Joun W. HAwkINs. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..$10 00 
5 Imperial....... Qt 125.. 625 
3 ** Young Hyson..A. L.Cummings, at 125.. 3 75 
2 * Imperial.......Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
ces .L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 * Gunpowder....O. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 300 
4 *“* Imperial....... F. Taylor........at 125.. 6500 
‘4 * Young Hyson..J. Hopkins...... at 125.. 500 
6 * Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 ** Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
do. ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
2* do ‘do ..N.Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4* do. do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 6500 
3 * Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
44 do. at 150.. 600 
2 ** Imperial ....... Mrs: Bird....... at 125.. 2680 
$74 35 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-Office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; byt larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
emall, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

‘““THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting igto the hands of bogus imitators. 


POST-OFFI Orders aud Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 7 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY,” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Oftice Box 5648, New York City. 


THE DOLLAR SUN. 


CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. 
The cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New 
York Journals. Every body likes it. Three editions. 


Datrry, and WrEkty, at $6, $2, and 


$1 «a year. Full reports of markets, agriculture, 
Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete 
story in every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A 
valuable present to every subscriber. nd for speci- 


. men, with premium list. 


I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher of Sun, New York. 


WHOEVER 


| Wu act as Agent, either lady or gentleman, can 


earn in an evening a Wes oF SHEETING, SILK 
Dress Pattern, Waton, Carpet, Set or WAVERLY 
Novzts, &c. ., or selection from a great variety of 
other articles; as Commissions in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


Comprising over 850 different articles. Send for Cat- 


alognes. PAREER & CO 


98 and 100 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
HE “BEST” SEWING MACHINE.—Will do aut 
that any machine can do. Price only $18—(Be- 
ware of all $3, $5, and $10 machines). It is the cheap- 
est and best. Agents wanted. Samples very low to 
Acents.~ Wanted, one smart Agent to control each 
county. Speak quick. Adress 
ASHUELOT S. M. CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 
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The Celebrated 


$15, 


Imitation Gold 


HUNTING WATCHES, $20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our superior Oroide Watch- ° 
es having recently been ims 
itated, and worthless W atches . 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as. our Watches, we 
hereby caution ‘the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible forthese bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
renuine Watch of our manu- 
acture. We have recently 
greatly improved our Oroide 
in appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 

“COLLINS METAL,” 


OF THE 
COLLINS 
METAL 
OROIDE). 


and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 


retains its color till worn out, and is e 


al to gold excepting in intrinsic value. Al) our Gentlemen's 


atches 


8; those for Ladies an improved aeeepement,, heniee than a Lever for a small 


are Full-Jewéled 

‘Watch; allin Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 

ce, and for time, to a Gold one costin 

ly equal to a Gold. Watch pouting $200. Chains 
ry of the 


ness, style of finish, general ap 
| and are 


WE 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracele 


Y.—We are manufacturing all kinds of Jewe 
Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &c., all of the 


e $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
$150. Those for $20 are of extra 
every style, from $2 to $6. - 
Collins Metal—Pins, Earrings, Sleeve-But- 


latest and most qiapant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 


TO CLUBS :— 


re Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 


We positively employ no _om who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 


watches for less than our pu 


lished prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 


rices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. The genu- 
ne Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to send 
money in letters, as w¢ will send goods to any part of the United States to be a for when taken from the 
express office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plai 
and state. Customers in the city will remember that our only Ofjce is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York.- 


nly the name, town, county, 


To tae Worxine Ciass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of ‘the time, or for the: spare_mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 


are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 | 


to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E. C. ALLEN, ugusta,Me. [ 


© IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 cehtts at 
once and receive MAPLE LEAVES for twelve 
months. It is the cheapest, the best, and thé most 
popular Monthly published. Specimen copies sent on 

receipt ofa Address 
. O. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


THE COMICAL ADVENTURES OF 
MR. TOODLES 


will be sent free upon receipt of order addressed: to 
BOX 2975, New: York Post-Office. 


| ** LUMINIUM BRILLIANTE.”—$10 


new metal, splendid timers. Elegantly engrave 
cases, egual toGold. Finish, style, and appearance of 
“Waltham.” Sent C. O. D., and can be returned if 
not satisfactory. Send for trade-list of cheap and 
costly watches, jewelry, &c.; &e. Address 
N. E. WATCH CoO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. Y., 


will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and OR- 
GANS, of six first-class makers, at rExTREMELY LOW 
PRICES FOR CASH, purine or will 
take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid. The same to 
let, and rent money applied if purchased. 


CATARRH, SCROFULA. 
A lady who had suffered for years from Deafness, 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 
Her es and gratitude prompts her to send the 
receipts free of charge to a one similarly afflicted. 
ddress Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


GENTS WANTED for the only steel engrav- 
ing of Gen. Grant and his family, published 
with their approval. Size 15x19. Address 
GOODSPEED & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Hoss OINTMENT.—The free use of this 
WonvERFUL UNGUENT removes every pimple and 
blotch from the skin, imparting a beautiful, soft, velvet 
appearance to the neck and cheeks. 


) 5 CENTS, — Send it for a Package of those 

MAGIC PHOTOGRAPHS. Library of Love, 
4 vols., for 50 cts. Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
$1 00. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 
First-class, and fully licensed. AGENTs WANTED. For 
terms, address CHICOPEE S. M. CO., Boston, Mass. 


DRUGGISTS ! 
$3000 Salary. { U.S. PIANO CO., N.Y. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO. 


The Provipew6z Toor Co., 
205 Broadway, New York, 
offer at first hands their Heavy Hardware and Shi 
Char , also PEABODY BREECH - LOADIN 
FIRE - ARMS, for Infantry, Cavalry, and Sportsmen. 
They are unequaled for strength, rapidity and accuracy 
of fire, and elegant appearance. pat apy amphiets 
and Price-Lists furnished by H. B. NE HALL. Agent. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


ANTED — AGENTS —to sell the Amerie 
can Machine. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address ERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


RE YOU BASHFUL? and would you overcome it ? 
Read the Annvats or PurRENOLOGY ANP 
pages, w us ve engra 
first post, #1. Addres 


S. R. WELLS, 389 Broapway, New York. 


A WATCH FREE-—GIVEN GRATIS to every 
live man who will act as agent in a new, light, 
and honorable business paying $30 aday. No en- 
No humbug. No money wanted in advance. 

Address R. Monroe Kennepy & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TO SMOKERS }—Send $2 and get a POCKET 
CIGAR MACHINE, post free, 
by mail. Your ci will cost less than one cent each. 
Agents clear $5 to $25 - day. State, County, and 
Town Rights for sale. nd stamp for circulars. 
AMERICAN CIGAR MACHINE CoO., Boston, Mass. 


tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphlet, 108 pages of law 
and information, tree. Kdaress as above. 


travel and sell by sample a new line of goods. 
Situations perman : 


ent; wages H 
ARDS & CO., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


a CTURE DEALERS—22x28 Walnnt and Gil 

‘Frathes always on han 

quality, lowest price! Also Gilt Insides for the Trade. 
' WHITING BROS., 67 West 12th St., New York. 


JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 


TNUN, FUN.”—Rubber Balloons.—W onderful, In- 

structive, Amusing. Full directions and two 
sample balloons ready for use, sent for only 25 cents, 
postpaid. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N.H. 


VINS’ PATENT HAIR-CRIMPERS.—Every lady 
should have them. For sale at Varie 


Stores. 
Made only by E. Ivrxs, 1301 Marshall St., Philadelphia. 


The Celebrated Genuine Oroide Gold 
Hunting-Case Watches, fac-simile Walthams. 


TRADE-MARKy COPYRIGHTED. 


Genuine Oroide Gold Watch Co., Geneva, Switzer- 
land, manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18-carat gold) a fac-simile 
ofthe most rare and costly description.of 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s fine Swiss Movements, $15 ; Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Patent Levers, $20; Gentlemen's Fac- 
Simgle Waltham Patent Levera, $20; Chronometer 
Balance, $25. Elaborately engraved.’ Railroad Con- 
ductots, Engineers, Expressmen—the most exacting of 
our customers—have thoroughly demonstrated the 
——_ durability, accuracy, and utility of our cele- 
brated watches, and pronounce them invaluable as re- 


liable time-keepers. Each Watch warranted by special 
certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-kee 
Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7,-and $10. 


rs, and to retain their color equal to gold. 
Express 


qnested, on receipt of express charges both ways. Expressed every where, to be paid for on delivery. Cus- 


tomers must pay all charges. Don't send orders to 
CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES WILL RECEIVE 
our specialties have induced unprincipled 


rties who make 
N EXTRA WATCH FREE 
rsons to counterfeit our inimitable Watch with worthless metal 


atches before you see them. 


pay for 
The universal demand for 


tarnish in a week, claiming’ for them the reputation of our Oroide Gold Watehes. 


JOHN FOGGAN, 


esident Oreide Gold Watch Co. 


Only Office in ihe United States No. 78 Nassau Street, New York. 


PATENTS. Munn. & Co., Editors Seien- 


SA) LESMEN wanted by a Mannfacturing Co., to 
. H. RICH- 


t 
of our own make. Best 


f A MONTH. TO AGENTS. 49: 
$ 9 A New and useful articles. Address 


o’s will exhibit the Watch, &c., when re- . 


COMMON - SENSE 
rules the mass of the people, whatever the misnamed 
and misanthropic, philosophers may say to the con- 
trary. Show them a good thing, let) its merits be 
clearly demonstrated, and they will mot hesitate to 
give it their most cordial patronage. ‘The masses 
have already ratified the judgment of a physician con- 
cerning the virtues of 


HOSTETTER'S BITTERS, 


as may be seen in the immense quantities of this med- 
icine that are annually sold in every section of the 
land. It is now recognized as greatly superior to all. 
other remedies yet devised for diseases of the digest- 
ive organs, such as diarrhea, dysentery, dyspepsia, 
and for the various fevers that drise from derangement 
of those portions of the system. Hostetter’s name is 
rapidly becoming a household word from Maine to 
Texas, from the shores of the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
These celebrated STOMACH BITTERS have doubt- 
less created as much sensation in the community for 
their remarkable cures as any other medicine extant. 
It is a fact that in te minds of many persons a preju- 


dice exists against what are called patent medicines ; 


but why. should this prevent you resorting to an arti- 
cle that has such an array of testimony to support it 
as HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS? Physi- 
cians prescribe it ; why should you discard it? Judges, 
usually considered men of talent, have and do use it in 
their families ; why should you reject it? Let not your 
prejudice usurp your reason, to the everlasting injury 
of your health. It is the only preparation of the kind 
that is reliable in all cases, and it is therefore worthy 
of the consideration of the afflicted. The Bitreks are 
pleasant to the taste, agreeable in their effects, and al- 
together valuable as a tonic or remedy for indigestion. 


Alaska Diamonds. 


carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
Ww our own factory, in artistic didmond 

? settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value, 


Look at our Price-List. 


Ladies’ Solitaire Finger-Rings, $8 
and $10; Solitaire*Ear-Drops, $5, $6, and $10. 
Cluster Finger-Rinks, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 


$6, $12, $14. = 
baer Sets $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, 


$ . 
Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, ; Gents’ 

Solitaire Rings, $8, $10, $25, $30; Cluster Rings, $6, 

$10, $12 each. 

Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 
$6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 


.P. O. Order or Letter, and the goods sent 


free. Exceeding that amount sent by exprese, C.0.D., 
customers paying all express charges. Large Dis- 
cou the Trade. TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. L 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Sao to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 


‘fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 


ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
Address W..A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harpers 


TERMS FOR 1869, 


Harper's Macazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Harper's and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy 6f either the Magazine, WeEkty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
IBERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

ies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is- for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekry or Bazar 

cents a) year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the omainion of Canaéa must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazrink, or 20-cents for 
the or Bazapg, to prepay the United States 
age. 

Subscribers to the Weekty, or Baga 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of.subscription closés. Itis not neces- 
= to a notice of discontinuance. 

he Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and Dée¢ember ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Nuinber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to nh with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrext.y commence with the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be tnderstood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the eur of hig order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazryr, the Wrexty, or .the 
Bazak, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING tN Harrer’s PERIOPICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250 ; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70-—cach insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Ha '’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 56 per Line; 
Outside lage, $2 00 per Line—each . 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 0 per Ling; Outs and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or. 
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